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RUINS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


BY RICHARD 


FOURTH 


QU ARE Tower 
S Houseis situated 

in a short bend of 
Navajo Canon un- 
der the upper strat- 
um of sandstone 
and one thousand 
feetabove thecanon 
bottom. It lies 
about two miles 
down the canon 
from Spruce Tree 
House. 

This ruin is almost inacceasible from 
any direction. The small steps, cut into 
a very narrow, projecting ledge about 
100 yards down the canon, afford the only 
means of getting into the house. (It is 
not often that a person cares to make a 
second trip over this path). This ledge 
projects from the bare face of the cliff 
not more than one foot at any place for a 
distance of more than thirty feet. The 
rest of the way is over a sloping cliff in 
which the steps are cut in size not larger 
nor deeper than the hollow of a 
man’s hand. The last part is a drop of 
twenty feet. (Here the first man of our 
party was let down by means of a rope. 


WETHERILL. 


PAPER. 


He found a tree to stand up against the 
cliff for any others who wished to follow.) 
The house is under an over hanging cliff, 
rather than in a curve, as one might ex- 
pect after seeing other ruins. This 
dwelling gets its name from a square 
tower built against the cliff to the height 
of five stories, four stories of which show 
in the picture. The floors are in situ in 
this tower, but the ruin is conspicuous 
for having had two estufas almost per- 
fect when found. One estufa was thor- 
oughly excavated. 

On the floor wére found the remains of 
several persons who had been killed, 
their bones being scattered about pro- 
miscuously, showing evidence of having 
been picked at and eaten by rats and 
other vermin. The remains of several 
coyotes were also found, having jumped 
into the room from the small doorway in 
the roof and not 
being able to get 
out again. The 
other estufa re- 
mains practic- 
ally as it was 
found ten years 
ago. 
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Another interesting feature of this 
ruin is in regard to the east end which 
does not show in the print. It seems to 
run up a cleft in the cliff for more than 
fifty feet, at which dizzy height the visitor 
finds himself in the uppermost story. 
But a grand view from this point is had 
looking down the canon for miles. Forty 


Phote by W. H. Jackson. 


A FAMOUS RUINJOF MANCOS CANON, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


rooms were probably all this house orig- 
inally contained. Where the water sup- 
ply was gotton has not yet been de- 
termined. The cliffs above and about 
the house are covered with pictographs 
as interesting as any found on the San 
Juan River. 


On line of D. & R. G. Ry. 
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A MONTH'S HUNT IN COLORADO. 


BY FRANKLIN A. NIMS. 


HEN in June, 1889, 
the Brown-Stanton 
exploring party (of 
which the writer 
was a member) 
reached civiliza- 
tion at the end of 
the “starvation” 
portion of their trip 
through the Cata- 
ract Canon of the 

Colorado River, one of the first persons 
met was a weather-beaten man of #4 years 
of age, dressed in a buckskin suit, broad- 
brimmed hat, sitting cross-legged on the 
ground, a pipe in his mouth and whit- 
tling a stick with an enormous knife. 
This was Harry McDonald, otherwise 
krown as “Buckskin Mac,” scout, hunter, 
trapper and cowboy. Mr. Brown en- 
gaged Mac to accompany us on our per- 
ilous trip, and was in Mr. Brown's boat 
when it upset and our gallant leader met 
his untimely death in the whirlpools of 
Marble Canon. Mac succeeded in reach- 
ing shore a half-mile below, and says 
that, among all of the many escapes he 
has had in his varied career, this was the 

only one he was afraid he would not pull 
through. 

I became much attached to Mac dur- 
ing the remainder of our adventurous 
journey, andat its close he warmly urged 
me to visit him during the hunting 
season at his cabin in the Roan or Book 
Range of the Rocky Mountains. This I 
promised to do, but could not find it con- 
venient until the present year. 

Returning from an Eastern trip, I 
brought an old schoolmate along, who 
desired to visit Colorado, and above all, 
“havea big hunt.” While attending to 
some minor business in Denver, I advised 
Mac that I would bring a friend along, 
and we would spend a month with him. 
Laying in a goodly supply of ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, etc., we arrived at Grand 
Junction the middle of May, and was met 
by Mac with saddle and pack animals. 


We were soon packed and started for the 
latter's cabin in the mountains, where he 
said we would make our headquarters. 
We made the trip leisurely, reaching the 
lake about 10 o'clock on the second day 
following. 

This being Jess’ firat experience in the 
mountains, he lagged behind, his eyes 
and mouth constantly open, ejaculating 
ohs! and ahs! at the scenic changes as we 
passed; but when we came to the lake, he 
seemed to have reached the climax. For 
several seconds he was silent, then, 
springing from his horse, he gave a yell 
of delight that echoed and was answered 
back from the opposite cliffs in delightful 
harmony, threw a sommersault and said, 
“Mac, old boy, Lenvy you your home; it 
is a veritable paradise;” and so it seemed. 
This body of clear crystal water, with not 
a ripple upon it, its mirror-like surface 
reflecting the steep wooded mountains, 
with here and there the bare rugged cliffs 
of red and white rock, making rich and 
harmonious contrasts in the varied 
greens; the sky of azure blue; Mac’s log 
cabin on a little plateau carpeted with 
the greenest of grass and_ thickly 
sprinkled with the brightest of flowers of 
every hue and color. Such a scene is 
indelibly written upon the memory of 
one who sees it,and it is always a re- 
curring joy and delight afterward to see 
in fancy this lovely spot. 

Our approach was greeted by loud 
barkings, and Mac’s two dogs came 
bounding to meet us--one a magnificent 
stag hound, and the other a thorough- 
bred collie, with whom we were soon on 
the best of terms. 

Bidding us make ourselves comforta- 
ble, Mac busied himself in unpacking, 
then turned the animals loose with the 
collie to watch them. This he said was 
his custom, but generally at night and 
in stormy weather he put them in a small 
corral close by. These duties attended 


to he set about preparing dinner, and I 
must confess that he is an adept in this 
line, as we can testify by the quantities 
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we disposed of during our stay; nor was 
it wholly caused by scenery, exercise or 
ravenous appetite. 

The next morning Mac went to the lake 
and ina quarterof an hourcaught enough 
trout for our breakfast. This he did every 
morning during our stay—or one of us 
whether we were at the cabin or in camp 
somewhere else, as the streams are all full 
of the finest trout, 

We started after game bright and early 
the next morning, thinking we might run 
onto a deer, but did not; neither did we 
find anything in the traps. Arrived at 
Salt Creek where we saw bear tracks the 
day before, we discovered that a big one 
had crossed the gulch an hourorso before, 
the immediate neighborhood being quite 
a feeding ground, as was evidenced by 
the browsed and trampled berry bushes, 
and rooted up ant hills. 

“We may’'s well go home,” said Mac, 
discouraged at our poor luck, “fur we 
won't git any bears here to-day. We may, 
however, run onto something on the way.” 
This we did not do, but just before dark, 
Jess bagged a brace of ducks, having 
gone out with the shotgun after supper 
unnoticed. He was quite elated over this, 
as it was the first game of any kind killed. 
The next day being Sunday we stayed 
around the cabin, smoked and listened to 
Mac’s tales of frontier life, which were 
intensely interesting. 

Monday morning we started to make 
the round of the traps on foot, as Mac said 
we would have a better chance to get 
something onthe way. Reaching a point 
where his three lines branched out from 
the center, he suggested that we separate, 
he taking the west line, Jess the east and 
myself the north, cautioning us over and 
over again to go slow and careful, and 
not under any circumstances approach 
too close without shooting, should the 
traps contain big game. 

The tracks on my route had not been 
disturbed in the least, nor did I see freah 
signs of any kind. However,when return- 
ing, I heard some firing on my left and 
supposed Jess more fortunate than nry- 
self. Arriving at the starting point I 
found Mac already there. 

“What luck, Mac,” I said. 


“Nuthin’ but a measly coyote; what 
did you git?” 


“ Nothing, and no signs or tracks.” 

“Thought mebby y’'r did’s I heard 
some shootin’.” 

“That must have been Jess, for I heard 
it, too.” 

Just then Jess came running up all out 
of breath saying, “One of the biggest 
brown bears you ever saw chased me, 
and I shot at him.” 

“Did you kill him?” inquired Mac. 

“I don’t know; after I shot, I turned 
and ran, and didn't have time to look 
back until I got in sight of you folks.” 

“Guess you was so scared you didn't 
hit him at all,” said Mac, “and he will 
show up to-night, and in the morning 
after I get through with my traps I'll 
come over.” 

Jess said the bear reared himself right 
up on his hind legs, with hair bristling 
endwise, and seemed to growl, “Come to 
my arms, honey.” He fired three shots 
rapidly, but could not say whether he 
took aim or not; he then turned and ran, as 
he did not wish a hand-to-hand encounter. 

On starting out the next morning Jess 
saddled up his pony, saying that he 
wanted to take that route again and 
alone, but did not want to take any 
chances on a foot race again with a bear. 
Justas he got to the edge of the little 
opening, he saw the bear in nearly the 
same place that he did the day before 
and began firing. In his haste and ex- 
citement, he fell from his pony, which 
started for the cabin. Jess made for the 
nearest tree, and was quickly among its 
branches, leaving his gun where it had 
fallen when he fell from his pony. 

Hearing. the firing, and thinking that 
Jess had come across another bear, I 
turned and hastened back, reaching the 
center point about the same time that 
Mac did. 

“Bet Jess’ in trouble,” said Mac, “fur I 
seed the pony go past alone.” 

“IT hope not,” I replied—-both of us on 
the dead run in the direction Jess had 
taken. 

We had scarcely reached the opening, 
when Jess, seeing us approaching, called 
out: “Take care boys, there’s a bear over 


there.” 
“Where the mischiefare you? "said Mac, 


hearing Jess, but not being able to locate 
him; “are you hurt?” 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


“No; don't go too close, he may not be 
dead yet,” said Jess. 

“What in thunder are you doing up in 
thattree?” cried Mac, as he advanced to 
where he could see Jess perched on the 
topmost limb. “Come down out of there; 
this bear is dead,” and he gave it a kick 
with his foot. 

Jess slowly descended, as he hardly 
dared to believe that the bear was really 
dead, until he saw me also go up to it. 
Then Mac threw himself on the ground, 
rolled and screamed with laughter. 

“What's the matter?” asked Jess. 

“Ha, ha, ho, ho! matter, ha, ha! that 
beats all, ha, ha!” 
“Well, can't 

snarled Jess. 

“Ha, ha, ha! wait a minute, ha, ha! best 
joke on the range, ha, ha!” and Mac went 
off in another peal of laughter. 

While I could not just understand the 
cause of Mac’s laughing, yet it was some- 
what funny and I also joined in. 

“I don’t see anything very funny in it. 
[shot the durned bear, was bucked off 
the pony, then done the best thing that I 
could do at the time,and that was to 
climb a tree and get out of the bear's 
reach. I should think that you are the 
one that is a fool.” 


“Ha, ha, ha! climbed a tree to get out of 
a bear's reach; ha, ha! that’s too rich.” 

“That's what I did.” 

“Yes, L see you did, ha, ha!” 


you say something? 


“Come, tell us Mac, what tickles you so, 
so I can laugh harder,” I said. 

“Ha, ha! say, Jess killed the blamed 
bear yesterday!” 

“Ah, come off, Mac,” replied Jess; “you 
can’t make me believe that.” 

“Fact, Jeas; look here,” and Mac showed 
him that the bear was stiff and cold, 
proving that the animal had been dead 
for several hours, and he proceeded to 
skin it. 

“Guess you're right, Mac; bet your 
aweet life I won't get caught again.” 

“No, I guess you won't, Jess. Say, how 
many times did you shoot, anyhow?” 
asked Mac. 

“Six times,” said Jess, as he examined 
his rifle. 

“How many times yesterday?” queried 
Mac. 

“Bout three, I reckon,” answered Jess. 

“Well, you hit him plump every time,” 
said Mac, “and I guess any of them would 
have killed him.” 

“I don't care if I did; I didn’t want to 
lose him. Say, an’t those pretty nice 
claws, Mac?” 

“Yes, them’s jim dandys.” 

“T'll take them back East with me and 
tell the boys that they are off my first 
bear. I only wish it was a grizzly,” said 
Jess. 

“Well, a cinnamon ain't to be sneezed 
at for the first time; and this un is a 
ba too,” replied Mac. 

“Yes? 


Photo by J. H. Hilger. 


BRUIN’S LAST SLEEP. 


“Better take the skin along too, and 
they’l think you killed him with a gatlin 
gun,” Mac suggested. 

“If I should, I'll tell them that those 
holes were natural, and were for ventila- 
tion, on account of the high altitude,” re- 
sponded Jess. 

Jess was in his element over his success, 
and during our stay, Mac would occasion- 
ally ask Jess if he had shot a bear yet, or 
if he had climbed a tree lately, which Jess 
took in good part. 

The three following days being stormy, 
we remained inside most of thetime. The 
remainder of the week we spent examin- 
ing the traps and making short excur- 
sions in the vicinity of the cabin, but got 
no game of any account. 

Monday morning early we packed and 
started for Douglass Creek, taking the 
hound with us this time, reaching the 
headwaters at dusk the next day. The 
dog started up some deer and Mac brought 
down a fine buck. That night we heard 
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a lion, probably attracted by the fresh 
deer meat, and the next night we watched 
and succeeded in getting him. He was a 
magnificent specimen. 

We remained away ten days on this trip, 
changing our camp three times. In this 
vicinity there is a mountain that Mac calls 
“Bear Hill.” It is quite rocky and seems 
to be over-run with berry bushes,and Mac 
says that he never heard of any hunter or 
party making an exploration of this 
mountain, as it seems to be alive with 
bear of the various specimens, and it has 
always been his desire to explore it, but 
he dare not do it alone, and has not been 
able to get a party together that would 
attempt it. Our game consisted of one 
lion, two cinnamon bears, four deer and 
several jack rabbits. I got one bear and 
one deer, Jess two deer, and Mac the bal- 
ance, while the jacks were evenly divided 
between us, although I think Mac let us 
get some of the large game to encourage 
us. 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
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THE TRYST. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


FAINT flush glints on the distant snow-clad crest 
d gray mists shimmer in the vale below; 

The full moon slowly dips into the west, 

While breezes, hushed last eve, now softly blow. 

From bank and brae the heather blossoms fling 

Their subtle fragrance, and on noiseless wing 

The lark mounts upward, carols her sweet lay 

And joyous welcomes the approaching day. 


“ Browsing the oakbrush with a careless grace, 
He finds her.” 


More bright the glow! With crimson tint and gold 
Aurora paints dull clouds that fleck the skies. 

The stars grow pale, and all the upland wold 
Awakes to life and gladsome opes its eyes. 

In all his pride the monarch of the glen 

Now starts from sylvan, sheltered bower and then, 
Tossing the while his noble, antlered head, 

Seeks first the mate that last e’en from him sped. 


Not fled but waiting, love is ever coy, 

Browsing the oakbrush with a careless grace, 
He finds her. Though she heeds not, yet ‘tis joy 
To meet her in the old-time trysting place. 

So stands he silent like some knight of old, 
Eager, yet patient, tender, yet so bold, 


While earth grows warm with glow from heaven above 


And day is born in light and life and love. 


IN THE BULL RING ON A BICYCLE. 


BY FRED E. FARNHAM. 


This letter was written by Mr. Farnham while en tour from New York to the City of Mexico via 


San Francisco on a bicycle. 
Guards, an all-around athlete, thoroughly 
ical and moral courage. 


Mr. Farnham is a member of the Eighth Regiment of New York National 
ood fellow and a man of well-tried and undoubted phys- 
The letter was written to C. M. Fairchild, Chicago, who was at that time 


interested in his riding, and has never been published before. This is undoubtedly the first time on 


record when a bicycle was used for such sport. 


MAPIMI, Mex., June 9, 1897. 
N thecourse of time 
while I was stay- 
ing here in order 
to learn photog- 
raphy and famil- 
iarize myself with 
the Spanish lan- 
guage, I formed 
acquaintance with 
many of the young 
men of the best 
families in town. The place is rather 
dull and livens up only for an occasional 
bull fight, which, of course, I was only 
too glad to see, partly out of curiosity 
and partly to follow out my determina- 
tion to take in everything that was offered 
on this tour. Atone time I was. talking 
with some of the young men about the 
proposed amateur bull fight, and they 
asked me why I did not also go in. I 
replied: “I will goin ona bicycle and stick 
banderillas in the bull.” They said, “Re- 
ally,”and lanswered,“Why,of course; that 
is nothing todo;itiseasy.” Shortly after- 
rard they left, and I thought they under- 
stood that I was only fooling with them, 
but next day the presidante came around 
and asked me very cordially if I would 
please give him the correct spelling of 
my name and my initials. I gave him 
the information and then asked why it 
was wanted. He said it was to send to 
the printer so that my name would prop- 
erly go on the bills. Of course, that ap- 
pealed to my nationality and I could 
not very well back down. I tried to get 
out of it by saying that I could not think 
of riding my wheel, for in case it got 
smashed I would be left in the lurch. He 
said he would get me another wheel to 
ride in the bull fight. I then said, “Well, 
perhaps I will not be able to doanything 
with that wheel, as I have become so ac- 


customed to my own, and in that case if 
I should use my own wheel and anthing 
happened to it will you stand the dam- 
age?” He said he would,so that settled 
the case and I had to keep my word. 
That was how I was drawn into it, and 
now to explain somethings about these 
exhibitions: 

Every bull fight has a judge who sig- 
nals when a bull shall be let in or taken 
out, or killed, or have banderillas stuck 
in him. The ring is similar to the old 
Roman amphitheater, with a fifteen foot 
wall all around it, and four or five barri- 
cades placed around the inside of the 
ring, just far enough away from the wall 
to allow a man to slip in, but too narrow 
for the bull’s horns to enter. These bar- 
ricades are for the bull fighter to dodge 
behind when too closely pressed by his 
adversary. The seats rise tier above tier, 
and the whole thing is divided into two 
parts, the sunny and the shady side 
the sunny side being the cheaper, and the 
shady side (for the better classes) the 
dearer. The banderillas are long sticks 
with two-inch barbed iron in one end; 
the stick itself is very prettily decorated 
with different colored strips of tissue 
paper. There are generally six bander- 
illas stuck in each bull, and there are 
usually three or four bulls. The “capas” 
are men who are supposed to taunt and 
enrage the bull by waving red capes or 
cloths in his face, although for that mat- 
ter, all hands carry capes, so that when 
the bull charges them, they throw the 
cape in such a manner that the bull goes 
for the cape instead of the man. 

“Picadors” are men on horseback armed 
with long, stout poles with an iron point, 
with which they endeaver to fend the bull 
off when he chargesthem. They are pro- 


tected by a large, thick leather apron 
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which covers the horse’s chest and right 
side back to the flanks. Sometimes this 
protects the horse all right and at other 
times the bull's horns get through the 
inch-thick leather as if it were but paper. 
The rider is protected by a very thick 
leather leggin, extending to the thigh, 
and by the leather apron which protects 
the horse. The horse is always blind- 
folded. 

The “lazadors” are the men who come in 
on horseback to lasso the bull and drive 
him out, or drag him out if he has been 
killed. (Ditto with the dead horses). 
They lasso the bull, throw him and then 
some one takes the banderillas out of 
him. Then they let a tame bull in, loose 
the ropes on the wild one,and the two 
generally trot out together. I should 
have said that the bull ring has three 
doors in it-—one for the wild bulls to 
come in and one for them to go out of, 
and the other for the horsemen to come 
in and go out by. All the signals are 
given from the judge's stand by a bugler. 
Well, the bugle sounds, the door is 
opened, and the bull fighters enter, the 
captain first, then the “banderillos” next, 
followed successively by the “capas,” the 
“picadors” and the “lazadors” last. Ad- 
vancing in double column of twos they 
march to the front of the judge’s stand, lift 
their hats and bow, then march over to 
where the cheaper seats are and repeat the 
salutation. Then all hands scatter and 
take up whatever position they want. 
The bugle sounds and in comes the bull 
with a rush and charges for the first 
person he chooses. When he gets to 
where the man was standing there is 
only a red cape in his place, which always 
keeps flaunting and moving back and 
forth in front of him, for a bull fighter 
very seldom lets go his cape. Well, this 
cape business goes on for twenty or 
thirty minutes; then the bugle sounds, 
the “picadors” go out and one of the 
“banderillos” commences to put in the 
banderillas, two at a time, until all six 
arein. Then the bugle sounds again, 
and if the judge decides that the bull has 
fought a good fight, the captain takes his 
sword and kills him; otherwise the 
“lazadors” come in and lasso the bull 


around the head,the other throws his 
rope around his feet, together they throw 


the bull, and keephim thrown by keep- 
ing the lassos stretched taut until the 
banderillas are taken out; the tame bull 
is then let in, the ropes are loosened and 
cast off and the bulls trot out of the ring 
together. Then the two “lazadors” go 
out, the two “picadors” come in, and 
another wild bull is let in, etc. On the 
day the fight occurs, or the day before, 
they have a parade, headed by a clown, 
who announces what is going to take 
place, then a band of music, then a stand 
on which are hung the banderillas which 
are to be used in the fight, and then the 
bull fighters, all mounted on horses. 
And now comes my part. I had to 
parade on Saturday with the rest of 
them, and on Sunday they gave another 
parade, just on my account, as it was 
such a novelty to hear of fighting a bull 
witha bicycle. And so faras I know and 
from what I can learn and am told, I am 
the first American to stick banderillas in 
a bull from a_ bicycle. I went into 
the bull ring Sunday afternoon with the 
rest of them and went through the whole 
performance as I have already described 
it. Needless to say the house was packed, 
much more so than usual. I was not to 
go on my wheel until my turn came (the 
third bull), and when it was time to put 
in the banderillas. At last the bugle 
sounded and I went and got the wheel 
which was furnished me— a ‘96 pattern 
with 22-inch frame, large cranks and 
single tube tires converted into double 
tube. I took the banderillas, saluted the 
judge and turned around to do my duty. 
I went three or four times around the 
bull looking for a chance or opportunity 
to put the banderillas in. Just about 
that time that bull must have remem- 
bered he had some business to transact 
with me. [could not get up any speed 
to get away on account of the loose ped- 
als, amall frame and low gear (I ride a 
26-inch frame and 84 gear). He caught 
me all right and I went down. Then he 
made a turn and came at me again as I 
lay there, but the wheel, which lay near, 
must have confused him, for he did not 
trample on me atall. He passed over me 


lengthwise, and as he did so made a duck 
at me, with the intention of tossing me, 
but missed. He cut my under lip and 
gave me a gash in the arm from one-half 
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way between the wrist and elbow to half 
way to my shouider. I did not know till 
afterwards about the arm, but I kept swal- 
lowing the blood from my lip rather than 
let it be seen. Then I was just good and 
mad. I went and got my own wheel, 
mounted it, got the banderillas and put 
in all they gave me, which was three, as 
I only could put in one at a time. My! 
how the people did yell, though! 

I would have slipped and fallen in that 
ring many times but for my rough tread 
tire, as I had to go so fast and make such 
very short, sharp turns. It was do or die 
with me quite a number of times, espe- 
cially after I had put the third banderilla 
in. Then he was furious and several times 
I thought “if this tire slips, I'll be a goner, 
sure”; and so I would have been. All 
banderillas to be properly placed should 
be stuck in the fore shoulder of the bull. 
The third one was the worst bull of the 
four. He was killed and dragged out and 
bull No.4 wasletin,. I was then again on 


foot and this bull was also killed. The 
last two were the wildest of the whole 
lot. When I was going home after the 
fight, | found out about my arm and had 
it attended to and had my lip sewed up- 
The three banderillas I kept and sent 
home. 

I am a sort of a hero here now, al- 
though to me it is unpleasant. Anyhow, 
I succeeded in what I set out to do and 
have had enough. My hurts are doing 
well. The frame of the wheel was not 
injured, but the rims were all in splint- 
ers. When I was down on the ground, 
after the bull had passed over me, he 
turned to have another try at me, but was 
diverted by some of the others with their 
capes. I was picked up and helped to 
my feet, somewhat dazed, and the wheel 
was hustled behind one of the barricades. 
In a minute or two I got my senses back 
and started after my own wheel, which 
came out without a scratch. 


THE AMERICAN ANTELOPE. 


BY D. 


ONCERNING the wild 
animalsof our West- 
ern plains, it may be 
said that the buffalo 
was the first to suf- 
fer the systematic 
attack of mercenary 
hunters, and in con- 
sequence, the first 
to be practically ex- 

terminated. The antelope, smaller, more 

difficult of pursuit, and less valuable 
when secured, were rarely molested dur- 
ing the old robe-hunting days, save when 
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a scarcity of buffalo beef rendered it nec- 
essary to procure meat of other descrip- 
tion. But the prong-horn’s time was 
coming, and along in the ‘703, when of 
the great bison herds nothing but whiten- 
ing bones remained, the riflemen of the 
prairie belt, from Dakota to Texas, ap- 
parently undertook the task of wiping 
the antelope out of existence, a task which 
has since practically been accomplished. 

When I first visited the West, in ‘81, 
killing an antelope was a matter of small 
difficulty. In nearly every case the 
trouble was not in finding the game, but 
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rather in approaching it within easy rifle 
range. At that time a party could outfit 
from almostany town in Western Kan- 
sas or Nebraska with a certainty of strik- 
ing antelope in a few hours’ drive. The 
plains of Wyoming and Eastern Colorado 
swarmed with them. Farther south, in 
New Mexico and Texas, I have seen them 
in droves of hundreds. When the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad built westward from 
Fort Worth to Colorado City, the ante- 
lope were wintering in the Concho Val- 
ley, and upon drifting north in the fol- 
ing spring, halted upon catching sightlof 
the line of red clay which had so sud- 
denly cut them off from their summer 
grazing grounds. They collected by 
thousands on the lower side of the road, 
and it was here I first saw proof that the 


slaughter, killing them by the dozens and 
wounding many more than he killed, for 
he generally shot into the thickest of the 
clumps, and at the longest practicable 
range, that the game might not be 
frightened away by the report of his 
rifle. Thirteen years afterward I traveled 
through this same region—visiting, in 
fact, nearly all of Western Texas and the 
Panhandle country—but found antelope 
only in a limited area of sandy,arid plain 
and broken country extending southward 
from Casas Amarillas. The country had 
been largely enclosed in pastures, but of 
such enormous size that an antelope 
might live in one of them for years and 
yet never find his path obstructed by a 
varbed wire barrier. It was simply a 


case of too many cowboys and all of 
them “on the shoot.” 


Photo by A. S. Bennett. 


old method of “flagging” antelope might 
actually have been practiced with suc- 
cess in the halcyon days when there were 
fewer hunters and more game. At a 
prairie sidetrack near Sweetwater, some 
empty box cars had been left, to be 
loaded with buffalo bones for shipment 
to the East,and their bright red sides 
seemed to draw the antelope with an irre- 
sistible attraction. For three days an 
English tourist occupied one of the cars 
and shot antelope until he wearied of the 


READY TO START. 


In all level plains country the same 
conditions obtain. An antelope can't 
expect to find safety in the same town- 
ship with a Winchester unless there is 
broken ground to afford him shelter. 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado will 
boast a remnant of this once common 
species of game for many years after its 
total disappearance from the prairie 
states proper. Atthe present day hunt- 


ers who have a taste for antelope steak 
can find fairly good sport in Colorado, as 
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our illustration proves. The original 
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that killed it, and the hunter who was 


photograph was taken in Routt County made happy by such an unusual run of 


two years ago, and shows the amount of 
game bagged in a single day, the rifle 


good luck. 


AN OUTING ON THE WILLIAMS. 


BY “MINNIE.” 


T was 5 a. m. when we 
tumbled out to feed 
horses and nearly 9 
when we finally 
pulled out for our 
250-mile drive, 
leaving work and 
worry behind. 
What a free, reck- 
less, happy-go- 
lucky crowd we 
were. We had 
time to burn, and our stock did not work 
very hard on the trip over, as we were 
some twenty days getting into camp on 
the Williams River, Colo. From this 
time we count out five days for a side 
trip to Trapper’s Lake, where we had 
some trout fishing we shall always re- 
member. We made camp in a little 
meadow on top of the Williams River 
Range and some two miles from the 
river. Our four horses “didn’t do much” 
to the meadow. It just suited them to 
perfection. We had an ideal camp— 
plenty of wood, water and grazing, and 
on the river the trout were hungry and 
eager, running from twelve to eighteen 
inches in length and putting up a fight 


before they came to the creel. Grouse 
were plentiful, and deer—well, there were 
a few! Had we been out for meat we 
could have killed wagon loads. 

The second nightin camp, Phil and I 
discovered an empty larder. Before 
daylight the next morning we were tak- 
ing a cup of coffee and a light lunch—-and 
then the 40-82 and 45-70 and away. The 
30-30 was an unknown proposition then. 
We separated at the top of the hill, agree- 
ing to meet again a mile below. Some 
few moments later in the dim morning 
light I spotted a shoulder in the brush 
and the Winchester did the rest. Going 
up I found him lying cold in death, the 
40-82 having gone clear through both 
shoulders. As I stood there, my heart 
beating a gait that would surely run one, 
two, three--you doubtless know how I 
felt. If you don't, take my advice and 
enlighten yourself. When I met Phil he 
told mea tale of his troubles. He had 
met a big buck on top of a knoll face to 
face. “Twas hard to say which was the 
worst rattled, but his deership recovered 
his senses first and departed, leaving 
Phil in a blue atmosphere. I started for 
camp for horses, and when I returned 
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Phil had redeemed himself and had a 
much larger buck than mine hung up. 
We got into camp with good appetites 
just as the boys were sitting down to 
break fast. 

We stayed here three weeks and four of 
us killed eleven deer, to say nothing of 
the grouse and trout we got outside of. 

With proper protection, Northwestern 
Colorado as a game country can be made 
second to none. In the months of July 
and August hundreds of deer are killed 
by campers, who are deaf toall thoughts 
of game laws and make no discrimina- 
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tion between bucks and does. Very few 
arrests result. Mr. Swan has done far 
better than his predecessors, and I hope 
to see him reappointed. If our news- 
papers would work with him, instead of 
ridiculing his efforts we might hope for 
better things. 

Our party was out two months, and a 
repetition of the trip is the burden of our 
prayers. I gained twenty-five pounds 
and every one of us was better physically 
and mentally for our vacation in the 
Flat Tops. 


Photo by L. S. Day. 


OUR CAMP ON THE WILLIAMS, 


Oh, Mr. Weathermaker, pray give heed unto our prayer; 

You who can send us wind and rain or skies serene and fair; 

Frown if you must on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, Wednesdays, Mondays, 
But smile on Saturday afternoons and treat us right on Sundays. 


CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


BY J. B. THOMPSON, 


OST people would 
say that the old 
formula for rabbit 
pie, “First catch 
your rabbit,” 
might apply inthe 
case of the would- 
be camper in the 
Yellowstone Park 

first get within 
camping distance. 

Situated as it is, as far as is possible from 

the center of population, and off the 

usual line of trans-continental travel, it is 
not in a position to be taken en passant, 
nor to be stumbled upon by the casual 
wayfarer, but yields its charms only to 
the deliberate and persisient wooer. It 
is about one hundred miles distant from 
the railroad on the west, while another 

railroad skirts its northern border at a 

distance something less. It is not, how- 

ever, so much to the purpose to consider 
how to go there as why to go at all. 

Salt Lake was the initial point of our 
trip, where we joined a camping party. 
A bright August morning saw us leave 
the railroad at Dubois in a canvas-cov- 
ered mountain spring wagon drawn by 
four mettlesome horses of the broncho 
variety. The baggage wagon, with the 
same motive power and containing the 
camp equipage and commissary stores, 
and manned by the quartermaster and 
cook, was kept well in advance, so that 
when we halted for the midday lunch we 
found it ready and waiting, and then at 
night, after a somewhat wearisome ride 
of forty miles, it was a delight at the 
bend of the road to come suddenly upon 
our outfit camped upon the banks of 
a beautiful stream—the tents pitched, the 
spring mattress beds made, and awaiting 
us a steaming dinner which would have 
been a temptation under less appetizing 
circumstances. Then there was an hour 
before dark, and what better use could we 
make of it than in jointing the eight- 
ounce split bamboo and in reeling off a 


few yards of silk, and with a royal coach- 
man for a “piece de resistance” and a 
gray hackle for dessert, to stroll down 
the stream with the laudable purpose of 
honestly earning a breakfast? A few rods 
below our camp we came upon a pool 
which a long familiarity with trout 
streams convinces us is the proper 
place for a rise, and which, alas, a long 
experience has many times proved a de- 
lusion. With beating heart (every fisher- 
man will recognize that heart beat) we 
make the cast. A rise! There was a gen- 
eral uprising. Neither fly had had an 
opportunity of getting wet. If each had 
been a consulate and every denizen of 
that pool a would-be consul there could 
have been no heartier scramble for 
honor andemolument. The two success- 
ful candidates now commenced their 
antics. There seemed to be no unanimity 
of purpose between them; one was de- 
termined to go down stream and the 
other evinced an equal determination to 
go up, and we were beginning to fear for 
the integrity of the tackle, when a snell 
parted and we were relieved of one 
troublesome customer. The other, weigh- 
ing nearly two pounds, came to net 
after a beautiful fight. As usual, the 
big one got away, and is today probably 
wearing our gray hackle with all the 
pride of a Heidelberg student with a 
harelip acquired in aduel. There was 
royal sport till dark, and trout for break- 
fast. Then came the evening camp fire, 
equally a necessity and a pleasure—the 
plantation songs by the prima donna 
from L—,; the songs of “Zion” by our re- 
tainers, every one a Mormon; the querul- 
ous complaints of the lady from Boston, 
from whom we had expected much of 
“culture,” and from whom we got noth- 
ing except upon the subject of “vittles” 
in general and “pertaters” in particular. 
Are not these pictures painted on our 
memories and embalmed in “pyro” 
never to fade while memory and pyro en- 
dure? And then to bed, to inhale the 


balmy breath of the pines and sleep the 
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sleep, if not of the just, then of the “just 
tired out.” 

We are encamped in the park on the 
banks of the Firehole River, a very con- 
siderable stream,and the source of which 
is principally the geysers of the upper 
and lower basins. We halt onthe summit 
of a hill from which the whole lower 
basin is spread out before us like a map. 
We had expected much, but were totally 
unprepared for the awfully grand spec- 
tacle before us. From a hundred craters 
ascended jets of steam and water resem- 
bling from our standpoint the smoke and 
steam of a large manufacturing city, and 
above all hung a cloud of vapor shutting 
out the sun. 

Science tells us that creative power is 
still at work on this world of ours, but the 
ordinary work of nature in putting the 
finishing touches to the superstructure is 
so slow as to be unnoticeable to the un- 
scientific observer. But here in nature's 
own laboratory, where primeval fires still 
burn, we see her at fundamental work and 
with processes so potent that he who runs 
may read. We halt for nearly two hours 
awaiting the movements of the fountain, 


the most prominent of the lower basin 
geysers. They run mostly on schedule 
time, never waiting for an audience and 
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never hurrying their movements by 
special request. Then we move on to the 
upper basin, where we camp in a pine 
grove near the Riverside, one of the most 
brilliant actors in the basin. It had just 
closed a matinee performance and 
positively refused to be seen for seven 
hours, which would be at about midnight; 
but we could afford to wait, and went to 
bed with the assurance that it would 
awaken us on time, and it did. The pre- 
liminary convulsion shook the earth, and 
hurriedly dressing we were in time forthe 
first eruption, which sent a column of 
water and steam to a height of more than 
a hundred feet. The cone which forms a 
part of the river bank inclines perhaps 
thirty degrees from the perpendicular, 
and the decending stream falls a torrent 
into the river, and, breaking into spray, 
catches the rays of a full moon, forming a 
lunar rainbow which spans the river like 
a“Bridge of Sighs.” These with the earth 
reeling beneath the feet and the thun- 
der of the discharge deafening the ears, 
formed an experience to be felt--never 
told. 

We camp two days at the upper basin, 
and find our time well spent. We walk 
for miles over the silicious crust which 
trembles beneath our feet with the awful 


LOWER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 
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force of the boiling cauldron below. 
Here, with a column of water 150 feet high, 
“Old Faithful” punctuates the hours night 
and day, summer and winter, and has, 
perhaps, ever since hours were a part of 
time. The “Giant” husbands his strength 
for five days that he may outdo all com- 
petitors with a column 250 feet high. 
Geysers named and nameless by the hun- 
dred, hot wells by the thousand, with 
turquoise depths, and rivers jeweled with 
colors vieing with the rainbow are a few 
of the wonders which make this place a 
veritable land of enchantment. While in 
the “basin” proper are situated most of 
the geysers, steam vent and hot wells, 
yet they are found frequently on the 
higher ground throughout the park; and 
high up on the mountains are many 
mounds overgrown with grass and trees, 
showing by their formation that they are 
craters of extinct geysers, while the im- 
mense deposit of silica show that in ages 
gone they as geysers did a flourishing 
business. Undoubtedly new and ambi- 
tious eruptions exhausted their resources, 
and as they passed off the active stage the 
kindly hand of nature hid their scars 
beneath her mantle of greenery. Perhaps 
some of us who have felt that the grip of 
an unscrupulous competition has robbed 
us of our share of the world’s good may 
take comfort in the thought that above 
our “Stony Griefs” the soothing touch of 
time may conjure towers of beauty. 

We cross the Continental Divide on our 
way to the Yellowstone Lake. At the 
summit stands a post marking a literal 
“parting of the ways,” and here so insig- 
nificant an obstruction as a blade of 
grass might determine for a drop of 
water, whether it should find the eternal 
ocean in Puget Sound or the Gulf of 
Mexico. As we reached our camp on the 
wooded shore of the lake, the sun was 
just sinking behind the range of the 
Continental Divide, and to the east the 
full moon, paled to almost an invisible 
sheen, arose from behind a little cloud 
capping a peak to the east, and hung 
like a counterpoise to the sun. Gradually 
the sun dipped behind the range and as 
he disappeared shot an afterglow that 
painted water and wood, hill, sky and 
cloud, with a deluge of color that no 
painter would dare to emulate—blues 


blending into green, green into purple 
and purple to gold, a royal robe in which 
the queen assumed her regency of the 
night. The Yellowstone Lake covers 
about 140 square miles, with an altitude. 
of nearly eight thousand feet, and for 
beauty is easily first in a comparison 
with the Lake of the Four Cantons. Its 
waters teem with the Loch Levin family 
of trout, and another with the uncanny 
name of cutthroat. Few are taken weigh- 
ing leas than two pounds, but are hardly 
as gamey as might be expected in such 
waters. A two-pounder gives one a 
fairly good fight, but they generally 
come to land with a willingness that 
seems to suggest that their home life 
is not happy. A day’s rest at our 
camp on the shore of the lake, an 
easy day's drive skirting its northwest- 
ern shore, and we are at the outlet where 
the lower Yellowstone commences its 
titanic task of cutting its way through 
the mountains to the sea. Here we fish 
till we are tired of fishing, and rest till 
we are tired of resting, and our bronchos 
are whirling us at an exhilarating pace 
down the road which skirts the left bank 
of the river. A stop at the Mud Volcano, 
a new edition of the Inferno, a halt for a 
view of the upper falls, a mere bagatelle, 
having a drop of only 140 feet, and 
at evening we establish camp at the 
lower falls and are sung to sleep 
by its lullaby. Here the river which 
for a mile or so above is a_ placid 
and innocent looking stream some two 
hundred feet wide, reaches the upper end 
of the canon, and narrowing to seventy 
feet makes a sheer drop of 360 feet 
and is lost in its own mist in the 
abyss below. We stood on a cliff above 
the falls, our ears dimmed with its 
ceaseless roar, below the canon chiseled 
to a depth of 1600 feet by the river 
which in the distance appears like 
a ribbon of green and against whose rug- 
ged sides a thousand rainbows might 
have been wrecked in a mad riot of color. 
Stupendous! awful! beautiful, and in its 
contemplation the soul seems to stand in 
the very presence of its creator; but we 
are soon brought back to earth. On the 
rail around the edge of the cliff is recorded 
a fact that might otherwise have eacaped 
the prying eyes of history, that John 


Smith from no matter where, on a date 
which is unimportant, stood in this awful 
presence and evinced the universal desire 
for even a cheap immortality by carving 
his euphoneous name where it might be 
read when John Smith himself should be 
no more. We afterward had some satis- 
faction in seeing a man in the headquar- 
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Gibbon River to the junction with the 
Madison and we are out of the enchanted 
world, again on terra firma sniffing the 
mountain air and breathing the scent of 
the pines. For sixteen days we have 
been in another world. We have breathed 
the steaming fumes of sulphur; we have 
heard the hiss of escaping steam; we 
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ters guard-house waiting fora remittance 
of forty dollars from “Injeanny” to pay 
his fine for handing his worthless name 
down to posterity on the geyserite forma- 
tion. He seemed much depressed, but 
we cheered him with the suggestion that 
some time when the law of compensa- 
tion should have been fully wrought out 
he might find some consolation in the 
thought that even a forty-dollar immor- 
tality is better than none at all. 

We camp two days at the Golden Gate 
from which we make detours to the Mam- 
moth Springs, to Sulphur Mountain, liter- 
allya mountain of sulphur, to the Ole- 
sidian Cliffs, Mountains of Glaas, then re- 
tracing our journey we halt for a view of 
the wonders of Norris Basin, then down the 
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have felt the earth reeling beneath our 
feet and have been familiar with scenes 
which would fitly stage Faust or Mac- 
beth, and we come away convinced that 
no where on this round earth of ours is 
there such an aggregation of wonder, 
grandeur and beauty as may be found 
within the limits of Yellowstone Park, 
and that there is no such pleasant, com- 
fortable and effective way of apprehend- 
ing them as in a camping party. 

A blessing on the head of him who first 
suggested setting this ground apart asa 
nation’s play-ground; there should be 
“Gods Acre” and his epitaph should be 
Christopher Wrens. “Would you behold 
his monument, look around you.” 
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The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of — and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


A great many camera users make a 
practice of having their developing and 
printing done for them, and few who fol- 
low photography as a pastime are not 
occasionally forced by circumstances to 
entrust this work to others. Every stock 
house and many galleries have a sign 
out: “Printing and Developing done for 
Amateurs,” and the wonder is, with so 
much of this work being turned out, most 
of it should be so poor. We recently 
questioned a prominent local “Developer 
and Printer” on this point. “What can 
you expect,” said he. “Look at the price 
we get. Could you turn out good work 
for the money?” And we frankly ad- 
mitted we could not. “That's the whole 
trouble,” he continued; “we could do good 
work, but not profitably at current prices. 
The average man who gives us printing 
and developing to do will always go to 
the cheapest place, and if only the price 
is low enough, he will put up with 
nearly any sort of result. To catch 
this trade prices must be cut to nearly the 
bare cost of the materials and with little 
or no allowance for time or skill, how 
can good work be turned out?” The 
remedy for this very bad state of affairs 
lies in the hands of those who in the 
end suffer most, those for whom the 
work is done. Let them insist upon hav- 
ing good, carefully made results and 
show a willingness to pay a fair price—a 
price which will leave sufficient over the 
cost of solutions, printing paper and 
mounts to pay for the time and skill nec- 
essary to turn out really good work. 


The Photographic Convention of Great 
Britain will this year be held at Glasgow 
from July 4-9. 


CLOUDS. 
CONCLUDED. 


With three negatives out of four, the 
method of cloud printing, described in 
OvuTpDOOR for April, will be found 
quite satisfactory, or may easily be made 
so by such simple modifications as will 
suggest themselves when occasion arises; 
but about one negative in four will need 
special treatment of a more complex sort. 
It would be impossible to catalogue and 
describe a way of “dodging” each and 
every variety of difficulty that might be 
met in a season's printing, and I propose 
to deal, in this article, only with a few 
typical examples. These examples will 
explain the uses of blocking out and 
masks, and I feel sure that, with them in 
mind, anyone of Ordinary ingenuity will 
be able to surmount most if not all of the 
obstacles along the path of cloud print- 
ing. 

Let us first take the case of a negative 
whose sky is unduly thin. Suppose its 
horizon line is very broken, part as low 
as the normal horizon due simply to the 
earth's curvature, part raised almost to 
the top of the plate by near hills or not 
too distant mountains. Or suppose some 
object, like a tree or a house, projects 
from the foreground nearly to the top of 
the plate. In either eventit is manifestly 
impossible to use the method of cloud 
printing described last April. For if, in 
printing the landscape, an attempt were 
made to vignette off, as was then sug- 
gested, that part of the paper reserved 
for clouds, the highest portions of the 
horizon or the upper parts of the trees 
and houses would not gain proper dens- 
ity. Nor would it be possible to use the 
vignetting method in making the second 
printing, especially if dark cloud forms 
were desired and the horizon or the trees 
and houses were light in tone. The clouds 
would have to be printed right up to but 
could not in the least overlap parts of 
the landscape, and that is a feat beyond 
the power of mere vignetting. The work 
of cloud printing now divides itself into 
three parts to which a fourth must often 
be added. First: blocking out the sky of 
the landscape negative; second: printing 
the landscape; third: masking the cloud 
negative, if necessary, and printing the 
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Clouds: 


clouds; fourth: sunning down any por- 
tions of the print which may need it. 

Successful blocking out ranges, accord- 
ing to the kind of negative used, from a 
very easy to a very difficult, sometimes 
an almost impossible piece of photo- 
graphic dexterity. With a negative 
which does not require distinct cloud 
forms to be printed right up to sharply 
outlined light-colored objects in the land- 
scape, the following method will be 
found very satisfactory: Slightly dampen 
a piece of thin nonactinic paper of the 
same size as the negative—a suitable 
orange paper may be had at most stock 
houses. Coat the glass side of the nega- 
tive with thin paste, using as little as 
may suffice. Squegee the moist paper on 
to the plate, taking care to avoid wrinkles 
and creases. Dry thoroughly and ar- 
range the negative paper side towards 
you, so it may be viewed by a strong 
enough trasmitted light to make every 
detail clearly visible through the paper. 
Now scrape away as much of the paper 
as covers the landscape portion of the 
negative. Most of this scraping may be 
rapidly done with a large knife, but the 
actual sky line must be gone over very 
carefully with a fine point, scraping 
downward from the sky line into the 
landscape portion of the plate. No at- 
tempt need be made to give a perfectly 
smooth edge to the paper; indeed a slight 
roughness of the edge is often a decided 
advantage. Enough of the paper should 
be removed so that when the plate is held 
perpendicular to the line of sight, the 
paper remaining on the sky cuts off a 
very thin edge of the landacape all along 
the sky line. The narrower this edge can 
be kept the better, but the success of the 
whole operation depends on there being 
a slight edge cut off the landscape, and 
on its being of uniform width along the 
whole sky line. 

Matt varnish, made nonactinic by the 
addition of a red or orange dye, may be 
used in place of paper, but I prefer the 
latter. It iseasier to safely remove with 
a cloth moistened in water any traces of 
paste the knife may have left near the 
sky line, than to wipe out similar traces 
of matt varnish with a rag dipped in 
alcohol. When the sky line is so simple 


that its course may beaccurately followed 
with a pair of fine scissors, an easy way 
to block out the sky is as follows: Makea 
print from the negative on ordinary 
silver paper, cut off the landscape, taking 
care to follow the sky line very exactly; 
let the sky portion darken in the sun and 
paste it carefully on to the glass side of 
the negative so it will cover the sky. I 
do not strongly recommend this way of 
blocking out, because the scissors can 
seldom be made to do their work with 
enough accuracy, nor can the overlap- 
ping be so nicely managed as by scrap- 
ing away paper or matt varnish. 

The methods of blocking out just de- 
ascribed do admirably when the objects 
making the landscape sky line are dark 
enough to permit a very slight overlap- 
ping of clouds without any visible effect. 
When, however, the landscape sky line is 
very light colored the following method 
must be pursued. 

A piece of nonactinic paper is cut so as 
to cover the sky up to within about an 
eighth of an inch of the sky line and 
pasted on the glass side of the nega- 
tive as previously described. The space 
between this paper and the sky line is now 
filled in on the film side of the negative, 
with black varnish which must be painted 
right up to the landscape, but must not 
overlap it by a hair's breadth on pain 
of a ruined negative. This work on the 
film very delicate and dangerous 
operation, requiring a steady hand and a 
good assortment of sable brushes rang- 
ing from medium to the very finest. 
Thick, quick drying varnish of a suitable 
kind may be had at most stock houses, 
or, failing that, any good nonactinic oil- 
color may be used. Water colors should 
be avoided, as they tend to soften the 
gelatine and make the film come away 
with the brush. The negative should be 
kept sky side down,so that any running of 
the varnish or oil paint may not damage 
the landscape. 

It is often possible to save time and 
trouble by using a combination of these 
two methods of blocking out, but often it 
is quite useless to expect a good result 
by these or any other means. Blocking 
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out will do wonders, but you must not 
expect to work miracles unless you are 
miraculously skillful,and you may safely 
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Clouds : 
set down as hopeless such problems as 
this: A thin sky over which spreads the 
delicate tracery of light colored leafless 
trees, through which distinct cloud forms 
must show in the finished print. Any 
man who could successfully block out 
on the film with varnish or paint, the sky 
among these branches, would be so akill- 
ful with his brush that he need nevercall 
in the aid of a camera to express himeelf. 
So I take it for granted that none of my 
readers possess such unusual ability 
with the brush, and advise them not to 
evenattempt working on negatives whose 
sky is very badly cut upby small objects of 
so light a color that the least overlapping 
of clouds will be noticeable. 

If it chances that the entire sky line 
has been blocked out on the film side of 
the negative, printing may proceed with- 
out any special precautions; but when a 
whole or part of the sky line is blocked 
out from the back of the plate, a little 
manipulation is necessary. The thick- 
ness of the negative glass will allow some 
light to creep in under the paper or var- 
nish, producing a very narrow vignette 
along the contour of the sky line. If the 
blocking out has been properly done, so 
as to very slightly overlap the landscape 
and if the light fell perpendicularly on 
the negative, this vignetting would ap- 
pear in the landscape along the sky line. 
Printing with the frame stationary and 
by diffused light, which is preferable, 
but by no means essential, the result 
would be a very slight falling off in 
density just where the landscape joined 
the sky. It is preferable, however, and 
when printing in direct sunlight, it is 
often necessary, to hold the frame in one’s 
hand during the printing and twist it 
slightly backwardand forward as though 
it were being rotated on an axis. In this 
way the shadow cast by the edge of the 
paper pasted on the negative’s back 
travels to and fro across the sky line of 
the print, and by examining the progress 
of printing from time to time, one soon 
learns to get sufficient density along the 
landscape’s upper edge without any ap- 
preciable encroachment on the sky's 
lower part. 

The preparation of the cloud negative 
depends entirely on the nature of the 
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landscape print with which it is to be 
used. Very often no preparation at all is 
needed and the clouds may be printed in 
by the method explained in April, 
coupled with a final sunning down in the 
way described later on; but when dis- 
tinct cloud forms have to be printed right 
to the edge of the landscape objects of 
light color, a mask is neceasary. This 
mask is to go in a suitable position on 
the back of the cloud negative, and the 
landscape print being adjusted so that its 
sky line very slightly overlaps the mask, 
printing may proceed exactly as in mak- 
ing a landscape print from a negative 
whose sky line has been blocked out. 

A suitable mask may often be made by 
cutting away the sky of a print made 
from the landscape negative, in the man- 
ner previously suggested for blocking 
out skies; and the objections then stated 
do not equally apply to masks, in which 
the greatest exactness is not so impera- 
tive. Ora good mask may be made by 
putting little dabs of paste on the glass 
side of the landscape negative at each 
corner and fastening on a very thin sheet 
of tissue paper as smoothly as possible. 
Working by transmitted light, that part 
of the paper covering the landscape may 
be very nicely blocked out with a soft 
pencil, and the paper can then be trans- 
ferred to the cloud negative. That part 
of the paper not used as a mask may be 
rubbed with a little sweet oil to make it 
more translucent. 

When clouds are printed in by the 
straight vignette method on a landscape 
print whose sky is all white paper, there 
will remain a space betweee the actual 
clouds and the landscape which has not 
been acted upon by light. This space 
would come out pure white in the finished 
print, and nine times in ten ruin the 
whole from an artistic standpoint, unless 
it were toned down in some way. The 
process of remedying such a defect is 
called “sunning down.” 

Place the print face down in a glass 
bottomed frame. In a sheet of cardboard 
somewhat larger each way than the 
frame, cut a hole of the same general 
shape as, but a little smaller than, that 
portion of the print which needs sunning. 
Cover the frame with the cardboard so 
that the only light reaching the print 
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Clouds: 


comes through the hole and falls on the 
right spot. Now take the frame into dif- 
fused daylight, keep the cardboard 
slightly moving about, and examine the 
progress of affairs from time to time, so 
as to stop printing as soon as the white 
paper has sufficiently darkened. The 
finishing touches may have to be put on 
with another sheet of cardboard having 
only a very small opening, and the whole 
process is one requiring skill and care. 
It is worth while mastering, however, 
and like everything connected with cloud 
printing, it is far easier to do 


when you 
know how 


than to write about. C. D. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


The silver medal in the landscape com- 
petition was awarded to Mr. K. P. Howe 
for his picture entitled “A November 
Evening,” which is reproduced in this 
number of the magazine. Mr. R. J. Cole- 
man was awarded second place for his 
“Twilight,” which is also reproduced. 

The winning print is one of six exhibits 
entered in this competition by Mr. Howe 
and the other five are very little below it 
in merit. The details of a “November 
Evening,” taken from the coupon which 
accompanies the print, are as follows: 
Date negative was made, 3d November; 
locality, near Valverde; time of day, 4 
p. m.; light, cloudy; lens, Zeiss, 8 inches; 
diaphragm, f/64; exposure, 3 seconds; 
plate, Stanley; developer, eikonogen; 
printing process, Aristo-Platino Matt. 
Photographically the print is anexcellent 
piece of work and shows, as do Mr. Howe's 
other exhibits, a more than ordinary 
mastery of photographic technique. 
Pictorially,“A November Evening” has 
much to commend it. The evening motif 
might, perhaps, have been more accent- 
uated by making the picture lower in 
tone throughout, but the idea of autumn 
is charmingly rendered by the soft, gray 
tones of which the picture is full. The 
composition is pleasing, but would, we 
believe, be strengthened by cutting off 
the lower sixth of the print. The massing 
of lights and shadows is effective, though 
the work suffers from a complexity of 
arrangement in this respect which in 
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some of Mr. Howe's other exhibits 
amounts almost tospottiness. The color 
of the print is eminently suitable to the 
subject, and the picture has throughout 
a softness of definition which one does 
not usually find resulting from such an 
abnormally small diaphragm as f/ 64; and 
this softness is far from being the least 
of its merits. 


The details on the coupon attached to 
Mr. Coleman's “Twilight” are as follows: 
Date negative was made, April 3lst; lo- 
cality, Tucson, Ariz.; time of day, 6 p. m.; 
light, dry soft; lens, an old French of 8 in. 
focus; diaphragm, f/16; exposure, about 
It) seconds; plate, Seed, 26 x; developer, 
ortol; printing process, hot bath sepia 
platinotype, rough surface. Mr. Cole- 
man’s picture, like every finished work of 
his we have yet seen, shows the maker's 
artistic intent clearly and unmistakably. 
It is a strong, purposeful piece of work, 
especially in the treatment of the clouds 
where the effect is,if anything, rather too 
strong. Mr. Coleman has attempted to 
correct and strengthen a distinctly weak 
landscape —- weak in composition, we 
mean by the skillful use of cloud forms 
and by the introduction of a rather dar- 
ing arrangement of lights and shadows; 
and the result he has achieved should in- 
spire others to profit by his exemple. 
His “Twilight” has the faults of its qual- 
ities, and we fear must lose much of its 
charm in the process of reproduction, 
but the picture as represented to our 
readers will still serve to show them how 
much Mr. Coleman has been able to ac- 
complish by virtue of an artistic temper- 
ament. 


We desire to mention, as possessing 
unusual merit among the non-winning 
exhihits, a snow scence by James Collier, 
a landscape by M. J. Cannon, an effect of 
clouds and mountains by Glenn W. Car- 
ruth of Colorado Springs,and a charming 
bit of trees and water by K. P. Howe, 
winner of this month’s medal. 


The thanks of the Photographic De- 
partment are due to Mr. Sauerwen, the 
artist, and to Mr. Millen, an experienced 
photographer, who kindly consented to 
assist the editor in judging the exhibits 
entered for the June competiton. 
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COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The results of our first competition were 
most satisfactory, both as to the number 
of entries and the quality of the work. The 
interest aroused by these competitions is 
most flatterlng and bids fair to accom- 
plish the good results we anticipated, by 
leading photographers to work with some 
special object or objects in view. We 
camera men are too apt to shoot merely 
on the chance of hitting something, just 
as a poor shot fires in the general direction 
of a flock of birds without picking outa 
particular markforhisaim. Aimleasness 
is as fatal to good photography as to good 
shooting, and our competitions aresure to 
do a great deal of good if only by provid- 
ing targets and furnishing incentives to 
accurate aim. 

The subject of the August competition, 
the coupon for which is printed in this 
issue of the magazine, is one on which 
every photographer has surely tried his 
hand, and we look for a full entry list. 
Architecture is so well understood, photo- 
graphically speaking, that it seems need- 
less to go at length into the limits within 
which prints will be eligible. The prin- 
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cipal interest of pictures entered must be 
some building as, a church or public edi- 
fice, a dwelling or business block; and the 
aim should be to present the object taken 
in‘such a way as to bring out its best feat- 
ures. No one should imagine that archi- 
tectural photography consists merely in 
setting up a camera anywhere, 8o that the 
largest possible imagine of the building 
appears on the plate. It is seldom less, 
and in many cases it is vastly more diffi- 
cult, to find the best point of view for tak- 
ing a building than it is to fix on the best 
place from which to get a landscape; and 
architecture often presents problems in 
lighting quite as puzzling as the most 
difficult of landscapes. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


August— Architecture (prints). 


September—Mountain Scenery (prints). 
October—Instantaneous Work (prints). 
November—Animal Studies (prints). 

December— Lantern Slides (any subject). 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competion as they please, 
but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
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Competition Notice: 

tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of the 
competition for which it is intended. The 
August coupon may be found on the last 
reading page of thisissue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in the spaces left for 
lens-plate, time of day, etc., is optional, 
but it is earnestly requested that such 
details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the case of win- 
ning exhibits, may be of assistance to 
others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the 
competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall be 
eligible for more than one competition. 
Slides should be ready for use in the lan- 
tern and may have the coupon fastened 
to them by elastic or string. Prints must 
be unframed and mounted on some firm 
support, with the coupon pasted on the 
back of the mount; and nothing may be 
written or printed on the face of the 
mount except the title of the picture. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the third of the 
month preceding that for which the given 
competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 


TURPENTINE FUMES. 


A recent and somewhat costly episode 
connected with the effect of turpentine 
fumes on silver printing paper may be of 
interest to your readers, and perhaps save 
them from having to learn by experience 
the lesson I have learned, and paying the 
price I paid for my wisdom. 

Some little time ago I felt the need of a 
new cupboard in my workroom and in- 
structed the local carpender to make one 
as quickly as possible. In afew days the 
cupboard turned up, nicely made and 
nicely painted but smelling ferociously 
of turps,a double dose of which had been 
put in the paint to make it dry quickly. 
The same day I received rather more than 
a gross of my favorite printing paper in 
an assortment of sizes ranging from cab- 


inets up. The natural place for the new 
paper was the new cupboard,soin it went— 
into the jaws of destruction, as the.event 
proved. 

Ten days passed before the sterner busi- 
nes of bread-winning allowed me leisure 
for photography, but there was at last a 
day when a good printing light came in 
conjunction with an afternoon off. The 
negatives with which I wished to work 
were 8 x 10,and it happened I had run out 
of that size paper just before the last lot 
had come in. So the new cupboard was 
sought, a dozen of the new paper taken 
out,and,upon opening the package, found 
to be badly discolored around the edges! 
The top and bottom sheet were worse, for 
on them the disease had spread nearly 
to the center of the paper, but every sheet 
in the package was so badly aff that you 
could not cut aclean whole plate piece 
out of the middle. Another package was 
opened and the same thing had happened 
there too. Then package after package 
was examined but nota single sheet found 
fit to use on the size plate for which it 
was intended. Now, I have been photo- 
graphing since longer than yesterday 
and generally found that when anything 
goes wrong, it is more apt to be my fault 
than anyone else’s; moreover I thought 
of the saying: “A good workman does not 
quarrel with his tools.” So instead of 
writing Mr. Kirkland an obstreperous 
letter, | remembered that “Lithium” had 
never before gone back on me and sat 
down to puzzle the matter out. 

Light fog was the firat solution of the 
mystery that presented itself, but that 
seemed impossible; for the paper was 
fresh from the maker, the packages had 
never been opened and the new cupboard 
was more than ordinarily light tight. 
Besides, the darkened edges of the paper 
were not a color I had ever seen light 
alone produce. Was there some loose 
chemical in the cupboard that could have 
wrought such havoc? A hasty examina- 
tion of the interior developed nothing 
more dangerous than empty plate hold- 
ers, negatives in envelopes and a frightful 
odor of turps. That odor again! Could 
it be at the bottom of my troubles? 

I took a whole plate sheet of the paper 
from a table drawer, found it in perfect 
condition, sandwiched it between two 4 x 
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5 negatives and after taking everything 
else out of the cupboard,put my sandwich 
on a shelf and went out for a walk. In 
two days that part of the paper unpro- 
tected by the negatives, began to turn and 
in a week it was adirty yellowish brown 
as complete a case of turpentine fog as 
you could care to see. 

Ihave banished that cupboard, I have 
blown up the carpenter who made it and 
I have put an ironclad taboo on turpen- 
tine in my workroom. But what of the 
rather more than a gross of my favorite 
printing paper in an assortment of sizes 
ranging from cabinets up? J. M. 


DEVELOPERS. 
METOL. 

Metol, represented chemically as CeH.« 
CH., NHCH., O, is one of the more modern 
reducing agents. It is extremely power- 
ful and rapid in its action but, like so 
many of its class, does not readily give 
proper density under unfavorable condi- 
tions, and the color of the negatives pro- 
duced adds to this difficulty. As between 
a pyro and a metol negative of the same 
apparent or visual density, the former 
will give a much pluckier print than the 
latter because the pyro deposit is a 
very nonactinic olive brown, while the 
metol deposit is rather actinic 
blue black. This is not of so much 
importance in developing bromide paper, 
where the exposure may be easily regu- 
lated to overcome the known tendency of 
the reducing agent to give very soft 
results, lacking contrast,and because of 
the charming color it produces, metol 
has gained wide popularity in this branch 
of photographic work. 

Sodium carbonate is by far the best ac- 
celerator and potassium bromide the best 
restrainer, but two or three times as much 
bromide must be used in a metol as ina 
pyro developer to exert an equal restrain- 
ing influence. 

The strongest points in favor of metol 
for negative work are its excellent keep- 
ing qualities, with sodium sulphite as a 
preservative, and its power of producing 
the maximum of detail with the mini- 
mum of exposure. Its worst features are 
its tendency to produce flat negatives 
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theugh this can be overcome by using it 
in connection with hydrokinone as recom- 
mended later on—and the fact that many 
persons cannot put their fingers or hands 
in a solution of metol without being 
poisoned. 

Metol poisoning isa very serious matter 
with those unfortunates who suffer from 
liability to the disease. The slightest cut 
or scratch on the hands means a running 
sore, and in extreme cases, enough of the 
poison seems to be absorbed through the 
pores of the skin to produce a general 
eruption The sores produced by metol 
are exceedingly painful, as we know from 
personal experience, and do not readily 
heal even under the influence of carbolic 
ointment which is the best remedy so far 
suggested. Many men are wholly im- 
mune from metol poisoning, but those 
who show the least tendency to the dis- 
ease should always wear rubber gloves 
during the development or, better yet, 
leave metol entirely alone. 

The following formula will be found 
excellent for both negative work and de- 
veloping bromide paper: 


A 
Sodium sulphite ......... 1600 
B 
Sodium Carbonate........... 4 oz. 


For negatives take A, 2 parts; B,1 part; 
water, 5 parts. For bromide paper take 
A, 2 parts; B,1 part; water, 7 to 10 parts; 
and to each oz. of developer add 5 to 10 
drops of a. 10 per cent. solution of potas- 
sium bromide. 


METOL-QUINOL. 

Metol’s power of bringing out detail 
may best be taken advantage of and its 
tendency to produce flat results may be 
easiest overcome, by using it in connec- 
tion with some other reducing agent of 
acknowledged density giving powers. 
Hydrokinone is perhaps best suited for 
this purpose, and the following formula 
is the best we have ever tried: 


A 
Sodium sulphite.......... 1600 grs. 


Developers: 
B 
Hydrokinone ............. 220 gra. 
Sodium sulphite.......... 1600 gras. 
c 
Sodium carbonate........... 4 oz. 


For negatives take A,1 part; B, 1 part; 
C, 1 part; water, 5 parts. 

By varying the proportions of metol 
and quinol, a developer of the greatest 
pliability can be obtained. With known 
over exposure the metol may be advan- 
tageously cut down almost to the point of 
elimination, while with known under ex- 
posure the quinol may be largely in- 
creased. With platesof doubtful exposure 
the developer may first be made up with 
10 parts of water to 1 part each of A, B, & 
C,and metol, quinol or carborate added 
from time to time as development pro- 
gresses. 

For extremely short ex posures no better 
developer than this can be found: Begin 
with A,1 part; C,1 part; water, 20 parts. 
using enough developer to cover the plate 
with a quarter to a half inch of solution. 
Rock the tray for a few moments, then 
cover it so as to shield the plate from even 
the ruby light of the dark room, and let 
development proceed of its own accord, 
If the negative is not sufficiently dense 
when all the necessary detail has ap- 
peared, mix a new developer of A, 1 part; 
B,2 parts; C,1 part; water,3 or 4 parts. 
The negative should be transferred to 
this new developer without washing and 
will scon gather proper density. Follow- 
ing this method we have succeeded in 
producing an excellent negative from an 
exposure of 1-500 sec., although full detail 
only appeared after two hours soaking in 
the weak metol solution. 

Metol acts very well with pyro and a 
few drachms of the A solution given 
above may be used with any pyro-soda 
formula in cases of under exposure. 


TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 

It is often felt that the cold tones pro- 
duced upon bromide paper are not suit- 
able for many of the purposes to which 
this useful article can be put, and many 
methods have been proposed whereby the 
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cold tone can be altered to one more suit- 
able to the subject of the picture, and it is 
the aim of the following notes to give a 
few of the easier and more permanent 
methods whereby warm tones can be pro- 
duced. The most permanent method of 
toning bromide prints is that of altering 
the silver of which the image is composed 
to silver sulphide. The substance is of 
a warm brown or sepia tint and is quite 
permanent in air,and it doesnot yield even 
to such a powerful bleaching agent as 
chlorine. The print must be carried far- 
therin development than is usual, as ton- 
ing tends toslightly reduce the intensity of 
the print. The print must be alumed 
after fixing, and is then immersed, with 
or without previous washing, in the fol- 
lowing: 


Alum (common).............. 1 oz. 


The bath is heated to about 1200 F. before 
the prints are immersed,and the operation 
should be conducted in a current of air 
or out-of-doors, as sulphur dioxide is 
given off and is very unpleasant. The 
prints tone slowly and gradually attain 
a sepia tone, which varies with the 
quality of the negative, a brilliant nega- 
tive giving a richer sepia than a weak 
negative. After toning, the prints are 
washed and dried, any scum upon the 
surface being removed by a tuft of cotton 
wool and plain water or weak acid. Very 
fine effects can be produced with this bath 
upon Eastman’s new “Royal” bromide 
paper, approaching carbon prints in 
quality. The next most important toning 
bath isuranium,andalthough this is gen- 
erally tabooed because of ita so-called 
non-permanent qualities, if reasonable 
care be taken in the manipulations no 
fault can be found with it in this respect. 
The bath that has produced excellent re- 
sults in my hands is: 


Pottassium ferricyanide ...... 10 gr 
Add— 
Acetic acid, glacial............ 4drams. 
Uranium nitrate (10 per cent. 


The mixed solution will not keep more 
than thirty minutes. Any tone can be 
produced from sepia to a Bartolozzi red. 
The print is afterwards washed until all 
the yellow stain is removed, any left in 
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Toning Bromide Prints: 

reducing the permanency. 
washing will remove all the tone, and as 
the process is one of intensification the 


Too much 


prints should not be too dark. If the 
uranium toned print be immersed in the 
following solution a seagreen tone is pro- 
duced, which has a very charming effect 
for seascapes and moonlight scenes— 


Ferric chloride............. 1 part. 
Hydrochloric acid........ 2 parts. 


Bromide prints can be toned toa Bar- 
tolozzi red by means of Schlippes salt, or 
thio-antimoniate of soda. The print is 
first bleached by immersion in the fol- 


lowing 
Potassium bichromate...... 20 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid........... 2 drame. 


yellow stain, and flooded with a solution 
of Schlippe’s salt, 15 grains to 1 ounce of 
water; the print at once assumes a Bar- 
tolozzi red tone, and only requires wash- 
ing to complete the operation ; this is also 
an intensifying process, and so the print 
must be kept fairly light, and all hypo 
must be washed out before toning. To 
obtain a brilliant blue tone the following 
process is available, and is quite perma- 
nent: Toa 10 per cent. solution of ferric 
chloride add a 10 per cent. solution of po- 
tassium ferricyanide until no more pre- 
cipitate is formed. This precipitate is 
dissolved by adding a 10 percent. solution 
of potassium oxalate, giving a deep green 
solution quite clear, and in this the prints 
are immersed until the required tone is 
obtained. Ifthe action is too rapid it may 
be slowed by diluting with water. The 
prints are washed and cleared by flood- 
ing with a 2 per cent. solution of hydro- 
chloric acid; this may be turned to violet 
by placing in a 1 per cent. solution of 
ammonia. Bromide prints may be al- 
tered in tone by bleaching in chlorine 
water and re-developing in day light with 
any ordinary developer.-E. A. R., in 
English Amateur Photographer. 


Someone has started the old question of 
whether exposed plates suffer unless devel- 
oped at once, but it has been proved a dozen 
times that any reasonable amount of time, 
even to years, may safely intervene between 
exposure and development provided the 
plates have been stored with ordinary pre- 
cautions against light and damp. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ACTION OF METALS. 

In a recent lecture before the Royal 
Society the vice-president, Dr. Russell, 
described many discoveries of great pho- 
tographic interest, with regard to the 
action of metals and other substances on 
the photographic dry plate. The lecture 
was reported “in extenso” by the Chemical 
News (English), and was principally de- 
voted to showing that many metals and 
other substances readily give off, at ordi- 
nary temperatures, a vapor which makes 
a developable impression on a photo- 
graphic plate. Dr. Russell says: “In a 
paper read before this society in June last 
(Roy. Society Proceedings, Ixi, p. 424; 
Chemical News, Ixxv, p. 302), it is stated 
that certain metals, alloys, and other sub- 
stances—such as picture copal, printing 
ink, straw board, etc..were able to act, 
even at a distance, on a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate, producing effects similar 
in appearance and developed in the same 
way as plates which had been acted on 
by ordinary light. At that time sufficient 
experimental evidence had not been ob- 
tained to determine the nature of this 
action, or even to clearly indicate its gen- 
eral character— whether, in fact, the action 
arose from vapor given off by the active 
body, or whether phosphorescence was 
produced which acted on the plate. That 
bodies so slightly volatile as zinc, alum- 
inum, nickel, etc., should be abie to give 
off at ordinary temperatures, in a few 
days, sufficient vapor to act strongly on 
a photographic plate,and that such vapor 
should be able to pass rapidly through 
such media as gelatine, celluloid, collo- 
dion, etc., seemed difficult to realize, al- 
though many of the earlier experiments 
appeared to indicate that this was the 
kind of action which took place. Later 
experiments confirm the view that a 
vapor is given off, which is the cause of 
the action on the plate.” 

Dr. Russell found that boiled oil and 
turpentine are responsible for the action 
of printer’s ink and copal varnish. If a 


small circular dish partly full of oil or 
turpentine be placed on a dry plate and 
allowed to remain a week, the plate will, 
on development, show no action on the 
part where the dish stood, but imme- 
diately beyond the outside of the dish 
darkening will be found. The action of 


Photographic Action of Metals: 

oil and turpentine will penetrate gela- 
tine, celluloid, etc., but is checked by the 
interposition of glass, selenite or mica, 
even in very thin layers, or a moderately 
thick layer of gum arabic or paraffin. 
Vegetable oils and essential oils, like oil 
of cloves, oil of peppermint, etc., possess 
this darkening power, but mineral oils 
do not. Zinc was found to possess the 
same powers as the vegetable oils, but 
not so strongly, and magnesium, cad- 
mium, nickel, aluminum, lead, bismuth, 
cobalt, tin and antimony showed) still 
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coveries give against the careless hand- 
ling of unexposed or undeveloped plates. 
Few of us have not occasionally suffered 
from inexplicable cases of fog, which 
ruined now two or three plates and again : 
two or three dozen. The fog by which 
we suffered may, of course, have been 
due to a carelessly compounded devel- 
oper or to a leaky dark room or camera, 
but on the other hand, it may have been 
caused by the vapor of some of these 
substances whose action Dr. Russell has 
explained and so taught us to avoid. 
Tourists who repack exposed plates to be 


THE END OF WINTER. 


feebler action. A piece of polished zinc 
was left for six weeks in the bottom of a 
cardboard plate box, and was then re- 
placed with a dry plate which, upon de- 
velop ment, was found to have been acted 
upon. Mercury, which is inactive when 
pure, became very active when so little as 
1-300 per cent ot zinc was added. Thecom- 
mon property possessed by all those sub- 
stances whose vapor was found to be 
active, is their affinity for oxygen, and it 
is presumed that their activity depends 
upon their power of absorbing oxygen. 
The moral of all this for practical pho- 
tographers, lies in the warning these dis- 


developed at the end of the voyage ex- 
tending over weeks or months, should be 
especially careful; and plate makers will 
have to put up their wares, not only with 
a view to guarding them from the ruin 
by actinic light, but also with the object 
of securing their safety from contamina- 
tion by these fog-producing vapors. 

In the Practical Photographer for March, 
Matthew Surfaces has an article on the mer- 
its of long focus singlets for pictorial land- 
scape photography. The Practical Photogra- 
pher is an English monthly, not adequately 
known or appreciated in this country, and 
the use of long focus lenses is a subject on 
which we hope ere long to speak at length. 
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NOTES. 


Now that the astonishment this dis- 
covery occasioned has somewhat worn 
off, one does not hear so much about the 
wonders of the X rays. But for all that, 
their position as an aid to science, es- 
pecially to surgery, has been firmly es- 
tablished and every month sees them 
entering some new field of usefulness. 


The interposition of a sheet of finely 
ground glass between the lenses of the 
condenser used in enlarging by artificial 
light, greatly improves the evenness of 
the illumination, without necessitating a 
much longer exposure. 


We learn with much regret of the recent 
death of Dr. Ferdinand Hurter. The late 
Dr. Hurter, working in conjunction with Mr. 
Deiftield, has during the past few years done 
work of remarkable value in the “Deter- 
mination of the Speed of Plates,” for which 
he and his colleague only a short time ago 
received the Royal Society’s progress medal 
for 1897. Scientific photography has suf- 
fered a severe loss in Dr. Hurter’s death. 


The latest in the long list of accidents due 
to the manufacture and use of flash pow- 
ders occurred the other day when two pho- 
tographers were seriously injured while pre- 
paring to take a flash light of a public din- 
ner. So long as night follows day there will 
be flash light pictures, but it certainly be- 
hooves everyone who attempts them to 
weigh the danger of the enterprise. Pure 
magnesium gised in some good lamp is by far 
the safest means to employ, and the greatest 
caution should be used in handling patent 
mixtures which contain unknown ingredi- 
ents of perhaps high explosive power. 
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The English fire insurance companies have 
agreed on a set of rules governing the use in 
insured premises of cinematographs, vita- 
scopes, biographs and living picture appa- 
ratus generally. Among these rules is an 
absolute prohibition of ether saturators, 
probably inspired by the prominent part 
such an instrument played in the Charity 
Bazaar holacaust in Paris last year, and En- 
glish photographic papers are busily discuss- 
ing the matter. While it is generally ad- 
mitted that more or less danger must always 
attach to se close a connection between 
ether and flame as is inseparable from the 
use of a saturator, it is also generally 
claimed that in competent hands an ether 
saturator is not a serious menace to life and 
property. 


What appears to be a successful method of 
producing stereoscopic effects on the lantern 
screen is described as follows in the British 
Journal of Photography: “At a recent meet- 
ing of the Physical Society at Eton the Rev. 
T. C. Porter demonstrated a method of view- 
ing lantern projections in stereoscopic relief, 
in which a slotted dise rotates in front of 
two lanterns. These project two stereo- 
scopic views in rapid alternation upon the 
screen in such a way that the two projex 
tions are approximately superposed. In the 
rim of the dise other slots are cut, through 
which the observer looks. The arrangement 
of the slots is such that the right or left eye 
is only able to see the screen at the moment 
when its own picture, i. e. the picture from 
the right or left lantern, is on the screen. 
When the rotation is sufficiently rapid the 
two views appear as one, without ‘flicker,’ 
in stereoscopic relief.” 


A 43-INCH SPREAD. 


Photo by A. T. Allen, Denver 
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TROUT. 

The open season for trout has come 
round once more and every lover of “Fon- 
tinalis” and “Irideus” is looking forward 
to happy days in the near future spent 
beside his pet particular stream. . The 
pleasant preparations for fishing are 
completed. Rods have had a touch of 
varnish here or a new wrapping there; 
reels and lines have been put in shape for 
the coming battles; and the shattered 
battalions of flies,decimated by last year's 
conflicts, have been recruited to full 
strength by fresh levies from the tackle 
dealer. And now, with the tools for his 
sport in perfect shape and the season for 
his sport just open, it behooves every 
good fisherman to make sure he enters 
the coming campaign in that sportsman- 
like spirit which should be the cherished 
ideal of the gentle angler. 


Will he always remember throughout 
the coming season, that the mere death 
of fish is only an adjunct to the sport of 
fishing; that the true measure of a fisher- 
man is not the number or weight of fish 
killed? Will he put back in the stream, 
with as little harm to them as may be, not 
only all fish which are manifestly 
undersize but all fish which are of doubt- 
ful bigness? Will he stop fishing the 
moment he has caught all he or his 


friends can use, so that he may put up his 
rods next autumn with the gratifying 
consciousness that not one fish of ‘his 
season's catch has been wantonly wasted? 
Ia he determined to fish only by fair 
means, giving the artificial fly the prefer- 
ence, whenever possible, as being the 
most sporting lure? Will he be always 
ready to show true fisherman’s courtesy 
to a brother angler: ready with a fly,a 
leader, a hint or whatever else may be 
necessary to promote another's sport? 

To all good fisherman who can honestly 
answer “Yes,” OUTDOOR LIFE sends greet- 
ing. Maythey always havea clear stream, 
a fair wind and a tight line. 


SAVE THE ELK. 


To the end that the big game of Amer- 
ica may not become entirely extinct, it 
seems thata suggestion toward enlarg- 
ing the Yellowstone National Park would 
be in order. There are now in the park 
no less than 30,000 elk, and while in a 
sense theyare protected, the fact neverthe- 
less remains that they are not protected 
atall. The law protects them from the 
gunner,and the park isa beautiful abiding 
place in the summer, but when the blasts 
of winter come they crowd down into the 
accessible valleys outside of the park, 
where countless numbers perish for want 
of food and from other causes. 

These wintering places are gradually 
being taken up by ranchmen, who must 
raise and keep every pound of hay possi- 
ble with which to feed their stock during 
the winter, and it is a well known fact that 
these men are often compelled to guard 
the runways of the elk in order to keep 
them from destroying their haystacks. 
Once these passes or runways are ren- 
dered impassable by heavy snow the 
stockmen and ranchmen are safe from 
molestatation by the elk—-but what be- 
comes of the animals who do not reach 
their winter range? Thousands perish 
from slow starvation and cold; the only 
ones who survive being those which are 
fortunate enough to reach their winter 
stamping ground. 

We would suggest immediate action to 
mitigate this crying evil, which annually 
is the means of taking off thousands of 
the noblest animals we have left. 
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A MOUNTAIN LION STORY. 

Aratherexaggerated story ofan encoun- 
ter with mountain lions comes to us from 
Hamilton, Mont. Our correspondent, Mr. 
Hal Rapert, who undoubtedly received 
his information from some unauthentic 
source, writes: 

Ed Johnstone was the hero of. a desper- 
ate encounter with three full grown 
mountain lions last Thursday night. 
The lions are all dead and Ed escaped 
without a scratch. 

Johnstone had been assisting a neigh- 
bor down the creek, Thomas Coffee, and 
in the evening started to walk to his cabin, 
located three miles below the forks of the 
Skalkaho and about seventeen miles from 
Hamilton. Hehad arrived withinseventy- 
five yards of his cabin at about 10 p.m. 
when he was startled by a ferocious 
growling, and glancing along the trail 
beheld by the bright moonlight several 
catlike forms bounding toward him. He 
had no time to fly and was unarmed save 
for a small ax with which he had been 
hewing logs. The first lion, several yards 
in the lead, sprang at him and Johnstone 
struck out and cleft its head almost in 
twain. He then hurled the ax at the other 
varmint that was springing toward him, 
wounding it in the side. The cat jumped 
clear over him knocking him down. 
When it returned to the attack Johnstone 
had regained his feet and grabbed a club. 
A desperate hand-to-hand fight followed 
in which Johnstone literally mauled the 
catto death with theclub. Meanwhile the 
rumpus had bronght forth Johnstone's 

artner, John Henry, from the cabin, rifle 
in hand. He caught sight of a third lion 
nearby and with three shots dispatched 
it. He was unable to get a shot at the 
other, struggling with his partner, fear- 
ing to hit the latter. 

he cats proved to be full grown moun- 
tain lions, measuring 6 feet 2 inches 
from tip to tip. Two were females. This 
is believed to be the last of the family 
that has terrorized the upper Skalkaho 
for some time past, Henry having shot 
the mother last March. 


CAUGHT A LITTER OF FOXES. 


SAG HARBOR, L. L., May 3. 
Robert Gerlach and M. O’Mera captured 
a litter of young foxes yesterday at the 
stock farmat North Haven. While stroll- 
ing through the woods they started twoold 
foxes, but not being able to get near 
enough for a shot they followed them to 
their burrow, from which they took five 
young foxes, two of which are now on ex- 
hibition in this village. -JOHN HALPIN. 


WOLVES ARE INCREASING. 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 4. 
Louis Miller, one of the best known 
hunters in the state of Wyoming, is in 
town to-day. For 20 years Mr. Miller has 
made hunting and trapping his business 
and has probablycollected more inthe way 
of bounties from the state of Wyoming 
thanany other manin it. He brought in 
the hides of 20 wolves and 15 coyotes. Mr. 
Miller reports that wolves have very 
largely increased in Wyoming during the 
past couple of years, and noticeably dur- 

ing the past winter. TuHos. WARREN. 


A “CATCH”? OF BROWN BEAR. 

Judge D.C. Beaman,one of Colorado's 
expert hunters of big game, recently 
returned from a_ five-days’ trip to 
the Crystal River Country, this state. He 
had the extreme satisfaction of having 
been able to decrease the brown bear 
population by three, all of which he 
brought home with him. He was accom- 
panied by G. H. Benton, a well known 
Denver man, and pursued the big game 
with fox hounds and fox terriers. The 
Crystal River runs into the Roaring Fork 
at Carbondale, and it was near this point 
that the captures were made. 

A narrative of the above hunt written 
for OUTDOOR LIFE by Judge Beaman 
will appear in our July number. 


COYOTES IN TOWN. 


How is this for a “wild west” item from 
the North Park, Colo., Union: “Coyotes 
were uptown, running through the streets 
and making a noise all lastnight. So loud 
was the noise that most people couldn't 
sleep untill the beasts quit, which was 
about daylight this morning.” 
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RARE ANIMAL HEADS. 


{OUTDOOR LIFE will publish each month under 
the above title illustrations of odd, curious and 
interesting animal heads. Criticiam and dis 
cussion on the subjects herein published are re- 
spectfully invited.—Epb.]} 


I note with pleasure the innovation 
commenced by you in publishing photos 
of odd and curious animal heads. I 
noticed an illustration in an Eastern 
magazine last month of a deer head with 
a 42-inch spread. The one I am sending 
you beats that, being exactly 43 inches 
from tip totip. The animal from which 
the head was taken was killed by J. W. 
Woodford near Meeker, Colo., in 1890. It 
was shipped to Mr. Woodford at French- 
town, Mont.,a year ago, and is still owned 
by him. A four-foot stick is shown run- 
ning through the antlers, and as the 
photograph shows clearly the inch 
marks, there can be no question as to the 
spread of the horns. A. T. ALLEN. 

(The photograph from which the above cut was 
taken shows the foot rule to be of the size men- 
tioned by Mr. Allen, and also clearly shows the 
size of the antlers to correspond with his claim. 
Thecompanion pair of antlers tothe above, killed 
and owned by the same party, is reproduced on 
another page of this number.—EpD-.] 


A LARGE CINNASION, 

MANCOs, Colo., May 6. 
Scott Teague and Will Hays killed a 
huge cinnamon bear at the head of Lost 
Canon on Wednesday of this week. It 
weighed between 700 and 800 pounds. 
Scott’s two hounds brought it to bay af- 
ter a fighting chase of over two miles, 
during which the black hound received a 
knock-out blow that made him quit fora 

time. J. B.C. 
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STARTLING FIGURES. 

As an evidence of the productivenese 
of Colorado and Wyoming for wild game 
itmay be mentioned that one tanning 
firm in Coloradoalone, namely, Kiumker 
& Groebel of Arvada, has during the past 
year tanned hides of the following ani- 
mals to the number set opposite their 
names: 


Bear killed in Colorado ......... eae 
Mountain lions killed in Colorado... 400 
Gray wolves killed in Wyoming. .... 800 
Coyotes killed in Colorado........... 2,000 
Foxes killed mostly in Colorado..... 1500 


President W. D. Mansfield of the San 
Francisco Fly Casting Club, on April 
17th, at the lake in Golden Gate Park, 
broke all records for fly-casting by a cast 
of 120 feet 6 inches. 


Many wild ducks and some geese have 
arrived within the past week and a good 
many of the former have been killed by 
hunters along Deer Lodge River, writes a 
subscriber from Helena, Mont. 


William Walker, an enterprising citi- 
zen of Bozeman, Mont., enriched the treas- 
ury of his commonwealth to the extent 
of $100 on May 12th, and all the returns 
he received from the deal was the satis- 
faction of having killed a bear out of 
season, 


California boasts of a great many mag- 
nates and moguls, but the title of which 
the citizens of Cloverdale, that state, are 
most proud is that of “coyote king,” 
which is worn modestly by Thomas 
Scott. He has been making a good liv- 
ing bagging coyotes, having a record of 
seven in one week. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is pleased to know that 
its continued efforts for the protection of 
song birds is bearing fruit right here at 
our doors. On May 7, the Woman's Club 
of Denver set aside a day designated as 
“Bird Day”, on which occasion an united 
plea went forth urging women to refuse 
to wear the plumage of birds on their hats, 
and for other decorative purposes. A de- 
lightful program was rendered, eloquent 
talks on the subject were advanced by 
some of the leading members, and alto- 
gether much good was done which will 
spread as the subject is further agitated. 
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ROAD MAKING AND BREAKING. 

Some of our ancestors living before the 
age of railroad locomotives, electric cars 
and telephones, had some pretty good, 
hard-headed sense. We find that as far 
back as eighty years ago there were laws 
passed in Albany, N. Y., regulating the 
width of tires on vehicles, a section of 
which was published in the last issue of 
the “L. A. W. Bulletin,” and which we 
herewith re-produce: 

A LAW.—TO REGULATE CARTMEN IN THE CITY 

OF ALBANY, N. Y., PASSED JUNE 121TH, 1820, 

Section V. And be it further ordained, that no 
iron-shod cart wheel shall be used by any cartman 
of the city unless the iron or tire round the wheels 
shall be at least three inches in breadth, under 
the penalty of £2.50 for each day he shall drive the 
same, 

As a good road is a symbol of the high- 
est civilization, besides being an abso- 
lute convenience for interchange of com- 
modities, every state in the union should 
pass wide-tire Wide tires make 
poor roads good; narrow tires make good 
roads poor. Millions of dollarsand much 
heavenly reward is in store for this nation 
when it awakens to the necessity of legis- 
lating in the interest of a neglected and 
abandoned cause -that of road making. 


laws. 


A FLUSH JOINT. 

During the past month a splicing ar- 
rangement was effected whereby two of 
the most popular American cycle jour- 
nals were consolidated. The “American 
Cyclist,” heretofore published at Hart- 
ford by Joseph Goodman, ceased to exist 
by joining hands with the “Bicycling 
World” of Boston, of which Paul I. Ald- 
rich is editor. This move will place the 


“Bicycling World” on a par with the only 
two remaining American journals of any 


pretentions 


the “Wheel” and “Cycle 
Age.” 


The two latter papers have grown 
to be recognized as the Eastern and West- 
ern trade authorities respectively, while 
the “Bicycling World” has a large sub- 
scription among the lay riders of the 
whole United States, and through its 
breezy news has come to be known as a 
“riders’ paper.” With the addition of Mr. 
Goodman to its staff it shonld rise much 
higher in influence and strength. 


THE FIRST CENTURY RUN. 
Through the efforts of certain officers 
of the Century Road Club, a reliable rec- 
ord of the first century run in this coun- 
try has been found. The data has been 
furnished by State Centurion Newt. G. 
Crawford of Kentucky. The date was 
Dec. 19, 1880, and the riders were Orville 
M. Anderson and Henry G. Schimpeler of 
Louisville. They covered 104 miles in one 
day, starting at 3:15 a. m. and finishing at 

9:45 p. m. in a blinding snowstorm. 


THE member of the Board of Public 
Works of the city of Denver who recently 
gave vent to the expression that “wheel- 
men didn't need cycle paths,” could not 
have known what he was talking about. 
Cycle paths do not exist by the grace of 
aldermen and board chairmen. The 
latter exist by the grace of cyclists. The 
cycle associations give to municipal offi- 
cials permits to live,and may withdraw 
these permits at the coming polls. 


THE longest engineered road in the 
world is in India. It is 1800 miles in 
length and is kept in first class condition 
from end to end. 
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A DISGRACEFUL ACT. 


We have witnessed during the past 
month a spectacle of what contemptible 
means can be employed to blackmail a 
reliable and legitimate business. In 
Chicago there is a concern building 
bicycles—-the Rambler. This company is 
composed of honorable, conscientious 
men who have attained, through the 
efforts of their own exertions, to a world- 
wide reputation for mechanical inge- 
nuity, business sagacity and honorable 
dealing. Their names are unbesmirched 
by even a semblance of incompetency in 
their particular line, and they have 
always enjoyed the fullest confidence of 
their patrons and the public. 

In consideration of these facts the work 
of some Chicago people, in circulating 
posters proclaiming that “the material 
used in the Rambleris of a poor grade, 
that the workmen are a very inferior lot, 
and that very few mechanics are em- 
ployed in the factory;” and further, “that 
they (the committee) advise all members 
of the Associated Bicycle Clubs to let the 
Rambler alone, as it is an unsafe wheel 
to ride and will not stand road work” 
will react in favor of the Gormully & 
Jeffery Manufacturing Co. and against 
the individuals who promulgated this 
infarious scheme. 

The Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., have 
offered $1000 for the apprehension and 
conviction of the parties who composed, 
printed and distributed the circulars re- 
ferred to. For the sake of ridding the 
country of such notorious workers we 
sincerely hope that some public-spirited 
gentlemen will earn the money. 


IS OUR LOYALTY RETARDING? 

Are wheelmen losing their identity? is 
a question we have often heard asked 
during the past year. If we may judge 
by conditions manifest at the present 
time we should say they were. While the 
club members, or at least a large share of 
them, are loyal to the old precepts of 
comradeship, yet the vast army of cyclists 
have about as strong a fraternal feeling 
for one another as an expressman enter- 
tains for a hack-driver, or vice versa. The 
day seems to have passed when in meet- 
ing on the country road two cyclists will 
dismount, shake hands and exchange ex- 
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periences. They are more likely nowadays 
to emit a disagreeable epithet if the other 
doesn't strictly adhere to the “keep-to-the- 
right” rule. Even the clubs are not the 
rendezvous of the cyclists, strictly speak, 
ing, that they were a few years ago, but 
the amusement places for the young men 
who rather enjoy social privileges in 
preference to the weekly runs. The latter 
have fallen off wonderfully too,in pro- 
portion to club membership. 

It was not very long ago that every 
man, woman and child riding a wheel 
would attend the cycle meets. Now, the 
man who rides from necessity oreconomy, 
doesn't even read the accounts of such 
events in the next day’s papers. Wheel- 
men do not support the cycle papers like 
they used to,even the strongest club mem- 
bers being lax in this respect. 

While the wheelmen have erected some 
of the most magnificent club houses in 
America, they are patronized and used 
more by the social element than by the 
men who are active and enthusiastic 
cyclists. While the cycle army has ac- 
quired to its ranks some of the most nota- 
ble men in the country, it can also be truly 
said that it has lost, so far as active par- 
ticipation in its enjoyments is con- 
cerned, some of its most enthusiastic 
devotees. 


THE D. Cc. BOOK. 


About the highest compliment that 
could be paid to the progressiveness of 
the Denver Athletic Club is the 1898 Year 
Book, just published. It contains over 
0 elegant half-tone cuts of the promi- 
nent members of the club, scores of ath- 
letic posing reproductions in colors, and 
ably written articles on the several 
phases of athletics embraced by the 
D. A.C. The 150 pages contained in the 
publication are as artistically gotten up 
as it would be possible for the most pro- 
lific mind to conceive. The work reflects 
credit upon Colorado, on the D. A. C.,and 
upon the enterprising publishers, the 
Carson-Harper Printing Co. of Denver. 


Since 1888, when H. E. Laurie put the 
first hour record at 21 miles 125 yards, 
Titus, Linton, Stocks andthe other mid- 
dle distance paced riders have added 
more than 11 miles to the figures. 
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PALMER LAKE PATH BUTTONS. 

HE work of the Denver-Palmer Lake 
Cycle Path Association has only as 
yet been begun, but if the three and 

a half miles of path now partially con- 
structed between Fisk's Gardens and 
Littleton are to be accepted as an earnest 
of the future the cyclists of Colorado are 
to be congratulated on the possession of 
a path which will probably be unequaled 
in the world for many years to come. 
The keenest impression made upon the 
rider as he turns from the country road 
and wheels along the first section of the 
path is the exquisite charm of its loca- 
tion. Winding as it does along the bank 
of the city ditch, an opportunity for con- 
tinuous shade is thus afforded, which no 
other site near Denver could supply, 
and which at some seasons will doubtless 
prove to many one of its most attractive 
features. The same location also assures 
a practically level grade, an excellent 
soil for construction, enough constant 
dampness to keep the path compact and 
hard, and entire freedom from dust. If 
it had no other merits than these, to- 
gether with the constant succession of 
inviting little nooks, which trees and 
running water and clean sward always 
combine to produce, the path would still 


be the pleasantest and most alluring 
resort within its radius from Denver and 
the wisdom of the committee in this se- 
lection of route fully justified. 

Instructed by the experiences of the 
past months it is earnestly hoped that the 
latest plan devised will bring the matter 
at once home to every wheelman, and 
thus produce results commensurate with 
the work tobe done. This plan is to place 
on the market contributors’ buttons 
which are being sold for one dollar apiece 
and will entitle the wearer to the use of 
the path. One thousand of these buttons, 
exceedingly chaste and neat in design 
and, finish, have recently been ordered, 
and are on sale at the principal stores in 
Denver, and unless all present signs fail 
the committee will feel warranted in 
ordering a few thousand more before 
another month. 

It is in this faith that the association 
now lays the future of the cycle path 
before the great wheeling fraternity. 
With them must rest the burden hence- 
forth of success or failure whether it 
shall prove a great and ever growing 
boon to the sport and an honor to the 
State, or whether it shall remain in its 
present condition as a monument of un- 
finished enterprise and lack of public 
spirit. The whole matter is from 
this time practically inthe hands of 
the wheelmen themselves and in 
making this earnest appeal for their 
active assistance and loyal aid the 
Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path As- 
sociation is confident thecall is ad- 
dressed to willing ears. 


The colleges will pay more at- 
tention to cycling sports this year 
than ever before. Great interest 


A. 8. PROCTER. 


was manifested in the races be- 
tween the riders of Columbia, Yale 
and Princeton at Berkeley Oval on 
May ll. The Columbia boys took 
moat of the honors. 


Loafers in Paris manage to make 
a living by carrying oil cans and 
charging a few sous for oiling up 
the bicycles of society people. 


Arthur A. Chase has lowered the 
British fifty-mile unpaced road rec- 
ord to 2:07:08. 
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A WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMAN-CYCLIST. 


One of the rising young men of the 
West who have contributed by genius 
and enterprise, to make of Denver the 
live business center which it is, is A. 5S. 
Procter of the Denver Tent & Awning Co. 
He began the manufacture of tents, awn- 
ings and accessories several years ago in 
a small way,and now boasts of one of the 
largest concerns of the kind inthe West. 
Mr. Procter is a thorough adherent of and 
participant in all kinds of outdoor sport, 
loves the wheel asa jockey loves his horse, 
and is well known among the large club 
members of the Queen City. 


A VOICE FROM ABROAD. 


The Century Road Club is one of Amer- 
ica’s most important organizations. Its 
actions and decisions affect more bicycle 
riders than those of any other authority. 
It is a great power for good and its field 
of beneficence is unlimited. — London 
News of the Wheel. 

Arrangements for the series of one mile 
heats between Michael and Bald which 
were to have been decided in Madison 
Square Garden last January have been 
consummated. Accorcing to the new ar- 
rangements Michael and Bald will take 
partin mile heats, best two in three, un- 
der the auspices of the American Cycle 
Racing Association, dates suitable for 
both riders. According to the agreement 
entered into the men are to be paced by 
ten riders each to the tape. This is be- 
lieved to be the sensational race of the year 
as public opinion is equally divided as to 
the result. Michael claims that if he can 
secure pacemakers fast enough Bald will 
never pass him. 

A young sun-tanned tourist from Los 
Angeles, Cal., in the person of Olin Nei- 
kirk, arrived in Denver May 26th on a 
journey across the continent. He re- 
ported many trying and unique experi- 
ences with the Indians and Mexicans 
while traversing Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, and on his long ride found the roads 
in fair condition. He rides a model 39 
Cleveland, fitted with Cleveland clincher 
tires, and carries twenty-five pounds of 
luggage. No trouble was experienced 


with wheel or tires en route. 
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The Rovers Wheel and Athletic Club of 
Pueblo will give a tournament of races 
July 4 and 5 in conjunction with the big 
Fourth of July celebration and Grand ° 
Reunion of States and Nations at the 
above place. The members of the Rovers 
in charge of the races are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to present an at- 
tractive meet, and ridera are expected 
from all of the surrounding towns and 
cities, including Denver. 

The many admirers of Jimmy Michael 
will be interested to learn that a Brooklyn 
boy is now the trainer of the wonderful 
little Welchman. This is Doc Morrow, 
who last year traveled with McFarland 
and Stevens, the great Western sprinters. 
Michael always showed a liking for the 
Brooklynite and when the opportunity 
came attached him to his staff. 


Arthur A. Chase, who was defeated at 
Madison Square Garden by Jimmy Mich- 
ael on Christmas night, has about con- 
cluded arrangements to race the entire 
season in Paris. He has closed contracts 
with wheel and tire manufacturers, who 
believe that with Linton and Michael in 
this country he can win every race in 


Colorado Division is above the 500-mark. 
Renewals are coming in slowly where 
they should come by leaps and bounds. 
The officers of the division are an untir- 
ing set, and hope to pull it through the 
departing shades of ‘WS with the 1000-ban- 
ner floating from the topmast. 


Wheelmen of this country who think 
the League of American Wheelmen alone 
in its class of organizations may be sur- 
prised to know that the Cyclists Touring 
Club of England has a cash balance in 
its treasury of more than $36,000 and its 
net assets, including investments in 
bonda, are more than $60,000. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan rides a bicy- 
cle in the grounds of his palace. The 
general contour of the country over which 
he rules does not permit of cycling on an 
extensive scale, but he manages to derive 
no little amusement from the small area 
in which he can indulge in the pastime. 
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which he enters. 
The membership in the L. A. W. of the 
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A PROMINENT TRADESIIAN. 


There is something elevating about 
a clean, honorable, pleasant tradesman. 
The world in its speedy pace is passing 
by the boisterous, back-biting and viru- 
lent man of wares. He is too rough a 
knot on the human tree to meet with favor 
from the multitude. Therefore when one 
runs across a man whom he has found 
to be possessed of a composite of courtesy 
and fair dealing he should accord him 
more than the ordinary amount of esteem. 
Denver has always been particularly 
favored in this respect, but we doubt if 
there is a cycle dealer in the city who will 


MERRITT W. GANO. 


weigh more heavily in the scale of 
business acumen and social politeness 
than will the subject of our sketch, Merritt 
W.Gano. Although a young man, he has 
seen Denver spring up from an unpre- 
tentious mountain town to a city of re- 
spectable proportions. Through the 
efforts of hard work he has also had the 
satisfaction of seeing his own business 
increase in proportion to the growth of 
the city of his choice. For years prior to 
his embarkation in the cycle business he 
was, and is yet,a successful merchant of 
gents’ furnishings. In ‘3 he had an op- 
portunity to take the Columbia agency 
for Denver and didn't let it slip by. In '% 
he enlarged his territory to include Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico, and in 
‘6 reorganized his cycle business into a 
separate institution called thé Gano Cycle 


Co., with Albert A. Pope as president and 
himeelf as secretary and treasurer. In ‘97 
they added to their already large territory 
the state of Utah, which in addition to 
the foregoing states mentioned comprise 
the company’s present territory. 

Mr. Gano is a firm believer in the future 
of the chainless, but entertains the hope 
that it will be greatly reduced in price. 
He is a man thoroughly in touch with 
every one of his many customers, and 
commingtles with them ina most pleasant 
andagreeable way. Heis popular,bright, 
successful, shrewd--which leaves few 
essential qualifications lacking for a suc- 
cessful future. 


THE MAIN ISSUE FORGOTTEN. 
The state engineer of Colorado has sent 
out return postals, on one side of which he 
asks the following questions to the end 
that he may furnish the members of the 
Legislature with reliable information as 
the basis for the passage of laws relating 
to good roads: 
What was the amount spent by your county for 
new roads for ISM to 1866 inclusive? 
What for repairs for same time? 
What for new roads for INv7? 
What for repairs for 
What are the estimated amounts for ISOs? 
Do you enforce any rules as to grades of roads? 
In case of state aid, what proportions should the 
state, the county and the joining property pay? 
What improvement, with state aid, would in 
your opinion do your County most good? 


As the first essential stepin the build- 
ing and preservation of good roads is the 
institution of laws compelling the use of 
wide tires, we fail to see wherein our 
worthy official has very fully exhausted 
the list of appropriate questions. The 
child must crawl before it walks —so, also, 
must wide tirés be compulsory before we 
may expect to maintain good roads. We 
may spend millions building them(which 
seems to be the aim of our state and 
county authorities), but once built they 
can never be kept in order economically 
until wide tire laws are in effect. 


Copenhagen is said to be the greatest 
cycling city in proportion to population 
in the world. Almost every inhabitant 


from royalty to the humblest subject 
possesses a machine and the streets are 
always crowded with them. 
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SPRING CENTURY C, R. C. 

The spring century run of the Colorado 
Division Century Road Club was held on 
May 15, over the Evans course. Hand- 
some “Survivors’ Souvenirs” were given 
to all finishing, while four beautiful med- 
als were competed for as follows 

Gold medal donated by E. C. Stearns & 
Co., to amateur winner of time, to be kept 
permanently by rider running time twice. 

Gold medal given by F. S. Hill, for lady 
making best time. 

Gold medal given by F. W. Rand to 
professional making best time. 

Gold club pin given by J. A. McGuire to 
amateur making best time. 

R. T. Eppersen of Colorado Springs 
distinguished himself by making best 
time, thereby winning the Stearns trophy 
and also the club pin, his time being 7:55. 
Mrs. S. E. Smith won the ladies’ prize in 
11:43, beating Miss M. Josephine Smith, 
who broke a crank at Evans, by 27 seconds. 

The roads were in poor condition and 
the weather very threatening. Over 
eighty started, but only thirty-five fin- 
ished. 


COLORADO'S ANNUAL ROAD EVENT. 


The annual road race of the Associated 
Cycling Clubs of Denver was held over 
the Brighton course on Decoration Day. 
The race was interesting from start to 
finish, and excellent time was made con- 
sidering the stiff headwind. The crowd 
attending, while it was somewhat smaller 
than in former years, was none the less 
enthusiastic, showing its interest by con- 
tinual cheering at points along the route 
where the riders came into view. 

Many accidents marred the pleasure of 
the day--some being caused by inexpe- 
rienced riders, and others, it is claimed, 
through the inability of the riders to 
properly manage a certain make of wheel 
which is hard to control, especially on a 
rough road. The fact that there was a 
larger proportion of new riders in the 
race this year than ever before, will in a 
measure account for the great number of 
accidents. 

The Denvercycling organizations failed 
to land either the place or time winner, 
Peterson, the winner, being an unattached 
man from Swansea, while Page, the time 
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winner, was a member of the Littleton 
Athletic Club. 

The following shows the work the dif- 
ferent clubs did, allowing 76 points for 
the first man in and one less for each 
succeeding man. According to this sys- 
tem of scoring the clubs scored as fol- 
lows: 

D. W. C.,975 points; B. W. Cc. 308; Y. M. 
C. A., 236; Ramblers, 226. 

Averaging these scores with the num- 
ber of men finishing belonging to each 
club the following is the result: 

Y. M.C. A., 50; Ramblers, 564g; D. W. C., 
Eagle Wheel Club, 474s. 

FINISH ACCORDING TO PLACE. 


No. Name. Club. Time. 
1 Peterson -Swansea......... 1: 
2--Percy Heartz ...Ramblers 1: 
3—Ed Eckland.. I: 
osepn I: 
7~—W. R. Rogerson. 1:12 
Wheeler 
J. Gregory...... i 
10—-Ernest Kendrick.. 
i Eaton......... 1:12 
N. Maxson...... 1: 
A. Westland 
&. 
W. Roerig...... ‘ 1: 
i6--Tom Bartle............. I: 
Kinney Barney I: 
18S—Fred Johnson ..... D. I: 
1%-Carl Hildreth. 1: 
2 W. A. C..... 1: 
3—R. Hunter Eagle W.C.... 
M. Perkins... ¥Y.M.C.A 
eldon Hosman.. Ae I: 
3 S. Graves..... b. W.Cc 
J. Starbird...... A. W. ¢ 1: 
Mat. W. Parker...... I: 
Doull Eagle W. 1:18: 
41—P. B. Bachins............¥. M.C 1:18:05 
2—L. A. Taliaferro... Lake City...... 1:18:53 
43-F. K. Branning 1:21:14 
H—Carl Rose 1:18: 
5 Ste shen McGinnity. bd. W. . 1:1940 
Castner ....... W. 1:19:06 
4s—J. E. Marshall....... Ww.c, . 17210 
Stonewell.... B ss 1:22:53 
George Allison. DW. 1:23:49 
THE FIRST FIVE TIME WINNERS. 
No, _Name. Club, Time. 
2—L. N. Maxson . 1:00:37 
4+—Lou Sanford............. 1:00:38 
5—Kinney Barney.. 1:10:01 


Ireland will send a representative team 
to the world’s championship races, which 
will be run in September at Vienna. 
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BLACK YS. NITRO. 
PAPER NO. 3. 


It must not be forgotten that this ac- 
cession of strength lasts only so long as 
the temperature endures, and that, di- 
rectly the gases are able to expand by 
the movement of the shot up the barrel, 
they begin to lose heat; so that they are 
not only attentuated by the occupation of 
increased apace, but they are further di- 
diminished in force by the cooling they 
undergo. A very good illustration of the 
effect of expansion in reducing tempera- 
ture is to be seen in the method adopted 
in the refrigerating chambers of some of 
the vessels which bring s0 many car- 
casses of dead meat from the Antipodes. 
Air is compressed by the ship's engines, 
and becomes heated by the compression, 
whereupon it is passed through pipes 
laid in water, and the heated air is thus 
lowered to the temperature of the sea; in 
the refrigerating chamber the com- 

ressed air is allowed to escape, when 
it naturally expands, and in so doing 
falls so much in temperature that the at- 
mosphere of the chamber is brought 
down below freezing point. A somewhat 
similar process is gone through in the 
gun-barrel. The gases evolved by the 
combustion of the powder undergo a 

reat deal of compression in the cham- 
yer; and the more rapidly the combus- 
tion takes place, and the greater the 
amount of resistance, the more the gases 
become heated. A small amount of heat 
is carried off by the conduction of the 
metal, but the time is too short for this 
to have much effect, as, immediately the 
shot moves and allows additional space 
to the gases, they begin at once to ex- 
pand, and lose heat rapidly till they pass 
out at the muzzle. 

The nitro-compounds ignite at a much 
lower temperature than the black pow- 
ders, and the gases being about double 
in quantity, they need only expand half 
as much in order to fill the barrel. More- 
over, from their chemical composition 
the nitro-compounds form a good deal of 
water in the process of combustion; and, 
inasmuch as a large amount of heat is 
rendered latent in the conversion of wa- 
ter into vapor, the temperature does not 


rise to the extent it would if true gases 
alone were formed. Thus several agen- 
cies are at work that tend to moderate 
the temperature in the nitro-compounds; 
their gases accordingly lose much less 
by expansion, and therefore retain to the 
— a greater proportion of their original 
orce. 


TEXANS’ BIG SHOOT. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 8. 

The ninth annual meet of the Texas Rifle 
Club association concluded here this af- 
ternoon. A large attendance was present. 
The individual championship trophy, a 
gold medal, was won by Emanuel Seffel 
of San Antonio, who scored 89 out of a 
possible 100 in the 150-yard off hand and 
the same number in the 200-yard with rest 
contest. He won it also at the state shoot 
last year and will be entitled to keep it if 
he again wins it. The San Antonio team 
won both contests. The team which won 
the 150-yard off hand match was composed 
of O. C, Guessaz, Adolph Altmann, Eman- 
uel Seffel, Gus Heye and Edward Dreiss. 
Their score was 402. 

The team which won the 200-yard with 
rest contest consisted of Alfred Guenther, 
Albert and Edward Steves, Albert Uhl 
and Gustay Altmann. They scored 442. 
There were fifty individual prizes won by 
Visiting and local members on scores 
ranging from 71 to 9% points out of possi- 
ble 100. Many ladies were present and 
the shooters and ladies were photo- 
graphed at the close of the shoot. 


OUR CAPTAIN’S VICTORY. 


That the individual and _ inter-state 
championship medal of the Missouri 
State Sportsmen's Association's tourna- 
ment held last month in Kansas City 
should come to Denver,and moreover, be 
snatched from the teeth of such well- 
known shots as Fred Gilbert, Charlie 
Budd, J. A. R. Elliott, J. B. Porter and 
scores of other notables by our veteran 
Capt. J. S. Sedam, are matters for congrat- 
ulation. Colorado has always upheld a 
pretty fair reputation with the shotgun 
and rifle, but it seems that the younger 
blood has not yet attained to that extreme 
proficiency that will entitle it to refuse 
pointers from cracks in the elder set. 
Captain Sedam won his laurels in a hard 
fight, and he just as modestly wears them. 
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NITRO IN THE TARGET RIFLE. 


Thinking some of the brotherhood of 
riflemen may be interested in the use of 
nitro powder in target rifles I will give 
them my experience. 

The first smokeless rifle powder I used 
was of foreign make, and it was with 
some misgivings that I loaded a few 
shells with moderate charges and quietly 
slipped off alone to experiment. After 
putting upa target at fifty yards distance, 
l inserted acartridge, took careful aimand 
touched the trigger. The report was so 
light that I almost doubted that the 
charge had exploded, but a hole in the 
target near the black proved that the ex- 
periment was a success. The remaining 
loads were fired with more confidence, 
resulting in a fair group of shots. I re- 
turned home and proceeded to load 
enough for several scores at the range. 


At the next practice shoot the first shot 
created a sensation. Instead of the usual 
roar of 50 grains of black powder, there 
was a sharp crack like that from a .22 pis- 
tol,and such exclamatations as these were 
heard from the boys: “What are you 
shooting? —a twenty-two?” “Did it reach 
the target?” etc. When informed them I 
wastryingsmokeless,they retreated, shook 
their heads, said it would blow up the 
gun, would not shoot regular, etc., ete. 
However, I continued to use it and made 
good scores. The cleanliness, light recoil 
and report were much in its favor but I ex- 
perienced trouble with shells swelling 
and sticking in the chamber, sometimes 
requiring several blows with a cleaning 
rod to get them out; so I gave it up and 
returned to the filthy black. 


A year later I saw the Dupont smoke- 
less rifle powder No. 1 advertised, so must 
needs give it a trial. A can was pur- 
chased, also U. M.C. nitro primers Nos. 
614, and 744. The results were very satis- 
factory, and after more than a year’s con- 
tinuous use I have no fault to find with it. 
Load about the same bulk as of black 
powder, card wad, and either grooved or 
patched ball, taking care not to crush the 
grains, but seat ball with gentle pressure. 
I have used it in 45-90 hunting rifle, 38-55 
and 32-40 target rifles, and the No. 2 in 44 
target revolver with the best results. I 
would advise cleaning the arm immedi- 


ately after shooting, with oily rags, and 
give the barrel a coating of gun grease, 
which treatment will be sure to keep the 
arm in the best condition. : 


I let my revolver go a month without 
cleaning to see if it rusted and pitted but, 
could not see a trace of either in barrel or 
cylinder. As regards accuracy and regu- 
larity I consider it superior to black pow- 
der on account of cleanliness, unless the 
rifle is cleaned after each shot, with black 
powder, and life is too short for this un- 
necessary work. As for regularity, I 
think that depends on careful loading and 
holding. My average for thirty-six scores 
shotduring January,Februaryand March, 
counting every score, too, was 77 4-36 per 
centon standard target. I mightadd that 
the weather conditions were fair, mostly. 
The rifle was a 32-40 Ballard, single trig- 
wer, with three pound pull, peep and globe 
sights. The load was 17 grains Dupont 
No. 1 and 165 grains lubricated bullet; no 
cleaning except at the end of each day's 
shooting. The best score was made on 
Feb. 20th, which is as follows: 10. 10. 8. 
10. 7. 8. 10. 10. 9 10-92. The shooting 
was all done in breast rest position. 

LEADVILLE, COLO. W. H. FRENCH. 


THE OVERLAND ASSN’S TOURNAMENT. 


Manager John W. Kane of Sedam’s Park, 
Denver, is receiving much encourage- 
ment in the promotion of the first annual 
trap tournament of the Overland Associa- 
tion, to be held at Sedam’s Park, July 7,8 
and All events will be shot at targets, 
the tournament will be open to all, and 
there will be added money. All 20-bird 
events will have four moneys, and all 15- 
bird events three moneys. There will be 
on the grounds one magautrap and a 
double set of spring traps with electric 


pull. Shooters will be in attendance 
from all parts of the state, while 


Nebraska, Utah and the surrounding 
states are expected to be represented by 
delegates. As the Rifle Association will 


hold its tournament on the 4th and 5th of 
July, the week will be a gala one for rifle 
and trap enthusiasts. 

The Spalding - Haywood tournament 
management announces that their shoot 
on the 19th inst. will in no way interfere 
with the above shoot. 
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The Kansas City Tournament. 
KANSAS CITY, May 17. 

Colorado's veteran, Captain J. S. Sedam. dis- 
tinguished himself in the second day's shoot of 
the Missouri tournament by winning the inter- 
state championship from the best shots of Amer- 
ica, while J. B. Porter in the same shoot won the 
Missouri championship. There were forty en. 
tries in this race, which was a combination event, 
the same scores counting in the contests for the 
two medals. In the shoot Porter, Sedam and 
Fred Gilbert were the only ones who killed their 
twenty-five birds, and they were compelled to 
shoot off the tie. All three then killed the first 
fifteen birds in the shoot-off, Gilbert was the first 
to miss, losing his sixteenth bird. Porter lost his 
next one also, but the old war-horse was not to 
be unnerved by such small trifles and he grassed 
his seventeenth bird in fine style. 


CAPTAIN J. 8. SEDAM. 


There was a rousing cheer for the veteran who, 
although nearly @ years of age, had defeated 
some of the best wing shots in the world. Cap- 
tain Sedam was formerly of Missouri, having 
lived in St. Louis before he moved to Colorado. 

Following is the score in the shoot for the cham. 
pionship of Missouri and the interstate cham- 
pionship: 


Mermod....... 
.. 2 faweater.......... 21 
Cockrill . 2 Fanning. 2 
2 Funk, drawn. 

hittier 2 Riley 23 
“SRS | 
Collins ......... 21 Stockwell .............19 
Brown, M.C.......-..-. Russell, 
Brown, J. W., drawn. Harrison . | 
Curtis, drawn. 


In the chectall between the three men who tied 
on twenty-five birds the result was: 
Porter, J. B 6 


KANSAS CITY, May ®. 
Charles Budd of Des Moines, Ia., won the Star 
cup in the American championship shoot yester- 
day, and he will hold it until to-day, when it will 
be ‘contested for by the five men who have won it 
at various times. 


The shooters making & or better are as follows: 


Porter, J. Parmelee.. 
4 Porter, U. A.. | 
aM 


The score in the shoot-off of the ties inthe Star 
cupevent were: 
Glover 
Porter, J B., drawn. 
Graham, drawn, 


Budd. 
Gottlieb, drawn. 


KANSAS CITY, May 21. 

The tournament closed today, with j. A. R. 
Elliott the hero of the big event, the Star cup 
championship. 

Five men, each of whom had won the cup at 
some time during the past two years, were ready 
for the shoot for the absolute and final owner. 
ship of the trophy when Referee W. V. Rieger 
called them to the score shortly after 2 o'clock. 
The shooters were Elliott and Riley of Kansas 
City, Sam Glover of Rochester, N. Y., Charles W. 
Budd of Des Moines, Ia., and Fred Gilbert of 
Spirit Lake, Ia. 

he match was to be at twenty-five birds to a 
man, and all the sportsmen left the other traps to 
watch the big event. 

The scoresin the Starcup shoot were: 


During the tournament 6.28) birds were killed 
and 41,700 targets broken. Thisis an increase in 
the number of live birds over last vear and a de. 
crease in targets. L. B. Urb. 


STATE MAGAUTRAP CLUB. 


Through the efforts of Mr. J. M. Killin 
of Pueblo and other enthusiastic sports- 
men of Colorado, a State Magautrap Club 
is being formed, which already embaces 
Pueblo, Boulder, Colorado Springs and 
Florence. Mr. Killin is anxious to hear 


from other clubs which contemplate 
joining this live organization, as a few 
more applications will be acted on if re- 
ceived at once. The magautrap club 
promises to be one of the leading sports- 
men’s clubs in the state if our fellow 
sportsmen will enlist their interests in 
its formation. Those contemplating 
membership, or desiring further partic- 
lars are requested to correspond with J. 
M. Killin, Pueblo, Colo. 


SPALDING-HAYWOOD TOURNAMENT. 

The first annual handicap tournament 
of the Spalding-Haywood Arms Co. of 
this city is announced to be held at Sedam 
Shooting Park, Denver,on the 19th inst. 
Merchandise prizes to the cash value of 
$333 are offered, while there will be many 
other inducements to attract a large 
crowd. All shooting will be done from 
a magautrap and a hot dinner will be 
served on the grounds. The Spalding- 
Haywood Arms Co. announce that all 
guns, shells, etc., left at their store will be 
delivered free of charge at the grounds. 

The shoot is strictly for amateurs. 


t 
: 
| 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE RIFLE. 


Colorado Rifle Association. 


The teams in the Colorado Rifle Association 
held their monthly shoot on the th ult., under 
the following conditions: Each team on its home 
range, 30 yards, strictly off-hand, standard Amer- 
ican target, each man's first ten consecutive 
shots, no picking of scores or men. 


ASPEN RIFLE CLUB. 
ete... 
Barnes.........81 R. 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
M. Dannison Sherwin. 
W. L. Stevens laxton.. 
C. O. Whitney G. W. Carruth. 
CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 
G. L. Gilmore..... 
D.C. Lawson 
R. Lawson 
PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB. 
W. W. Yeager.......7 A. L. Calvin. 
A.B W. L. Anerson.. 
J. Schwad. 
BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 
H. Jacobson...... A. Mehriich........ 
A. - Grutzmacher. W.H. Malet 
G.) 72 P. Holbrook......... 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 
H. L. Robinson......75 H. Vredenburg. 
R. Sargent. 


P. Ber, 
{- w. 
. P House 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 


. L. Eads.. 
D. Crawford.. 


W. R. Wilcox.. 
W. Kernagham... 
J. Williams E. Campbell 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB, 
Adamson...... C. E. Stong 
. Peterson W. H. Barrick 
. Schoyen....... H. A. Willis 
COLORADO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB, 
. Hodgkins... ...73 T. J. Wright 
I. M. Auld 
- Lawton ........@ D. J. Grace. 
TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB, 
. Huddleson. A. W. Millikin. 
F.W.C 
B. B, Sipe 


At Aspen. Colo. 


Some of the best scores of the Aspen Rifle Club 


during May, 188, were as follows: 

C.F. Brown... 4S 81 Ray Green... 

©. Paxton... 8% 79 78 Thos, Pitts. 

A'W Brown 71 74 7173 E. E. Brooks, 76 72 


F. BROWN, Secretary. 


At Trinidad, Colo., May 22. 


T. D. Eas 4 6 B. B. Sipe 
‘Huddeison. 7% £F. Gooden 
Milliken. 72 W. R. Scurlock.. 


S. Keeney.. 
JAY-SEE-EN. 


At St. Louis, May 10. 


Regular shoot; Standard American target. 
Capt. Schoat.. sss W.E. 
C. B. Smith... % 7 S. Abi 


At American Fork, Utah. 
Following are the scores of the American Fork 
Rifle Club at weekly practice shoots for the 
month of May,together with condition of weather. 
Standard American target; 30 off-hand. 


Ma 
May4. May 10. Wind 
Wind W. Fair. 


82 


L. Parker 

. Jackson 

ob Walker... 
H.D. Boley.... 
E. Boley 
ratley. 

1. Chipman 
M. Ambrose 
F. Parker 
T. Steele...... 
W. Chipman. 
G. Webb 
W. Miller. 

. Wooton 

F. Grant 

Mr. Spratley accomplished something this 
month never done before since the club was or- 
ganized, sixteen years ago. He won the medal 
four consecutive times. 


N. M. AMBROSE, Secretary. 


At Pueblo, Colo., May 11. 
Rest ; 30 yards; variable wind. 
Y. L. Anderson. 100 A. L. Colvin. 
. A. Connor 
. Strots. V. P. Swartz 
. O. Patterson.. Me Donald. 
a Spencer. . Benst. 
F. Colvin . 


J. E. M. 


Target made at the Greeyille (N. J.) Rifle Range 
by Mr. William Hayes, the noted rifleman of 
Newark, N.J.; thirty consecutive shots from rest 
at 20 vards, using King’s semi-emokeless powder, 
FG and CG grain. The twenty shot group given 
herewith was made with FG grain, and the target 
was pronounced by riflemen who witnessed the 
test as one of the most remarkable they had ever 
seen made. 


3 
437 
rill 
a7 
J 
63 
64—412 
oO. eo A Remarkable Target. 
A. 
G. 401 
E. 67 j 
A. 
49-373 
2 
53 61 
62 
78 
Cc. F. 
4 
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THE GUN. 


At Omaha, May 7. 


TWENTY SINGLES. 


Dickey ...... Kenyon..... 
Brucker..... “eA Colonel.... 

Fogg...... 16 Loomis, ..... 19 
Smead...... a Johannes 
17 


An Interesting Shoot. 
LONGMONT, Colo., May 13. 

The Merchandise Prize Gun Shoot given by the 
Longmont Gun Club on May was a success 
in every way. There were visitors here from 
mostofthe neighboring towns and cities of the 
state, including Bryan Haywood of Denver. A 
summary of the shoot follows: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke. 
E. A. Clark.. 100 | Golden ......100 tis 
Haywood 100 Geo. Clark. 100 62 
Mc Kinszie.... 100 Hawkins... 80 
Duncan ...... .100 Edward fi2 
Grey .. 100 s2 Springer.... 5S 
Barnett ...... 10 Hottel 
Schwalbe .....100 72 


EDWARD SCHWALBE, Secretary. 


At Longmont, Colo., May 2. 


Handicap shoot from 8 to 24 yards; 5 Blue 


Rocks: 

Secor .........12 yds. Clark.........16 yds. 17 
12 vds. McKiernan..16 vds. 16 
solden.. 12 vds. BW Schwalbe....2) yds. 


Championship medal shoot; 
10 Blue Rocks; 


all 16 vards rise; 


Geo, Clark 9 Golden ......... 
Schwalbe McKiernan........... 7 
Ss Jones. 6 

In regard to our third annual merchandise 


shoot will say that our boys feel very good over 
it. We had forty-eight shooters present and 
every one carried away a prize. Our state cham. 
pion, Bryan Haywood, shot the program through, 
and, of course, got his share of the prizes; he also 
did the noble act of putting them up again for 
shooters who took part in the tournament and 
couldn't win. EDWARD SCHWALBE, 


At Los Angeles, Cal., May 15. 


A. W. Bruner.... 7 ames Matfield....... 7 
Ed Vaughn on lugh May ie 5 
Van Valkenburg John Schumac her 


A match between Van Valkenburg and Bruner, 
100 birds each, for M0 a side: 


Van Valkenburg 7s 


Bruner 
J. A. THOMAS. 


At Pueblo, Colo., May 19. 


At 15 singles and five pairs doubles; 
shoot: 


medal 


5 1111011101 10011 
Sam Holmes 
August Hein..... 100111101122 


At Colorado Springs, Coio. 
MAY W. 

Monthly shoot of the Pike’s Peak Gun Club, 
Mesers. J. W. Garrett, W. R. Mason, and A. J. Law- 
ton shooting from 8 percent, A. Matthews shoot- 
ing from 78 per cent mark and C. G. Strang shoot- 
ing from 52 percent mark. Mr. H. Strang better- 
ing his percentage M per cent, wins the medal 
and holds it for the ensuing month: 


A. Matthews...........19 A.J. Lawton..........19 
Strang.... 


Second twenty: 


Singles Dou'ls Singles Dou'ls 


W. Garrett 19 S W.R. Mason 18 s 
A. Matthews 16 9 A.J. Lawton 16 ” 
H. Strang 13 9 

MAY 17. 

Singles. 
Garrett...... 

Doubles. 


A.J. LAWTON. 


At Butte, Mont. 

The tifth annual tournament of the Montana 
State Sportsmen's Association opened on May 
Xth at the grounds of the Butte Rod and Gun 
Club under the auspices of which organization 
the contest is held. Lenclose score made in one 
of the principal events the first day, the individ- 
ual blue rock championship at 3 targets, known 
traps and angles: 


Christianson. 
Nichols Tuttle ...... 
Shultz 


Rockefeller 
Jaeger won the cup, and © per cent of the ent- 
rance money went to C. H. Smith, who won the 
cup last vear. J.C. DEE 
At Seattle, Wash., [ay 15. 


Club handicap shoot, 8 singles. 


21 Churchill ..... ..19 


At Creede. Colo., [May 15. 


At ID singles known and 5 doubles unknown 


angles. 
TEAM No, 1, 
Singles Doubles Total 
Collins... 7 21 
D. Duncan........ 7 3 10-48 
TEAM NO. 
‘Singles Doubles Total 
Rogers 6 
Stowe....... 6 
Todd ‘ 6 


F. R. 
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J. M. KILLIN. L. G. KLEESPIES. 
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J. M. KILLIN & CO., 


Hardware and Sporting Goods. 


We have the new ‘97 Model Winchester Take Down Shot Gun. 


Order one at once and improve your scores. 


Duck 
Shells 


Au! Sizes of Rites in Marlin, Winchester, Savage, Stevens, Etc. 


You will soon want Blank Cartridges for the Fourth. 
REMEMBER WE HAVE THEM. 


(=> = 


Shoot Genuine Blue Rocks with our Celebrated Trap Shells. 


We have Biue 


Rocks for 
Everybody. 
Write us for 
Prices. 


Dumb Bells, 
Striking Bags, 


J. M. KILLIN & CO., 


206 South Union Avenue, so PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


q 
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THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 
Club Rooms, 3 Sixteenth street, Denver. 


W. H. Jackson, A. D. Gilleland, 
President. Secretary. 
Wm. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, 
ice-President. Treasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor. Secretary. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
held some time past, it was decided 
to give a lantern slide exhibition to the 
American Medical Association on June 
ith, at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
for the benefit of the visiting delegates at 
their convention. This wil! be followed 
on the next afternoon by an exhibition at 
the club rooms. It is the desire of the 
board of directors that every member do 
his best to help in contributing slides 
and also prints of Colorado scenery. Itis 
the intention to place the prints in the 


On next Friday night the Rockford 
(Ill.) Club and the ow Britain Club 
slides will be shown, and as the work of 
the former club has not been seen here 
before it will be watched critically. On 
the same night we will have the pleasure 
of listening to the Buckingham Banjo 
and Mandolin Club in new music. 


The members experienced a happy sur- 
»rise early in the past month, when they 
vad the pleasure of viewing the slides of 
the Canadian clubs contributed to the 
American Lantern Slide’ Interchange. 
They averaged far above their former 
productions, and the music added much 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


We will soon arrange for a series of 
short excursions in the near mountain 
resorts, notice of which will be sent later. 


reception room on June 8th. 


COUPON 


Outdoor Life’s August Photographic Competition. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE JULY 3D. 


Date negative was made 


Locality 


Time of day-.----- 


Light 


Address: Lens 


Street... Exposure - 
City-.-------------------------- 
State - 
Printing process 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in 
Photographic Department. 


WILSON’S COMPLETE Cooxine 


SERVING OUTFIT 
2 consisting of 53 pieces, as 
Ri shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in ail 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. 
™ pat.marcs 10.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m'f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 


« 


4%x10%x8. Wt. Dds 


= KOOK = > 
KIT 1 Bb 
! 
4 
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A Hot Shot... 


We fired the first gun of the merry 
Bicycle War this season. With un- 
ceasing vim we are still spreading con 
sternation through the ranks of com. 


APPARATUS#.*.* 


petition. And why not? Our artillery MATERIALS and 
is composed of 
The STERLING Bicycles, - $75 and $60 
Light, Strong, Pretty, Reliable, Speedy. EXCLUSIVELY 


The CRAWFORD ee $20 to $50 
Well Made, Handsome, Durable. 
The FAMOUS - - $35, 


Serviceable, Graceful, with a Full Year's 
Guarantee. 


Any Equipment J. C. MILLEN, 


No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 


Pay as You Please 
A LITTE A MONTH. 


ROBERT GERWING, 
1727-29 STOUT, DENVER. 


Denver, Colorado. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. 


1742-1746 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., 


Wholesale and Retaif Dealers in 


Photographic 


We have always on hand the largest stock of staples used in Photography, such as 


woeezee Dry Plates, Films, Cards, Printin Pgapers, 
Trays, Printing Frames, Etc. 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


There is nothing in the market which we cannot supply promptly 
and at the Lowest Figure 


Give usa trial and you are sure to 
become a regular Customer.qp eee 


Catalogue free 
on application. 


. H 


OUTDOOR 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


E. C. Stearns & Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., are mak- 
ing a liberal offer in furnishing to anyone send 
ing tive two-cent stamps one a Rand-McNally's 
new war maps, just issued. 


Recent tests of King’s Semi-smokeless powder 
made by prominent riflemen from different sec- 
tions of the country have been mat satisfactory 
and certainly must be gratifying to the makers 
of this new compound. 


“The Searchlight”, a critical weekly edited and 
managed by John Macbeth and E. Chapin Gard 
respectively, le its appearance in Denver on 
the 7th ult. While the general make-up of the 
paper could be improved upon, the literary end 
shows the ear-marks of experience in such work. 


E. T. Weiant, who for several vears managed 
A. L. Deane & Co's Western business, has bought 
out the stock of the dufunct company and is now 
located at the old Denver stand, corner Glenarm 
and Sixteenth streets, having secured the agency 
of all the wheels sold by the old company. 


The Gano Cycle Co., Denver, have received 
two of the first chainless racing wheels turned 
out by the Pope Mfg. Co. They weigh 22 pounds 
apiece, have 2inch frames, with short heads, and 
are veritable beauties. They will be ridden by 
two of Colorado's fastest riders on the track and 
road the coming season. 


The elk picture reproduced in this number 
with the beautiful verse by Walter M. Wolfe en 
titled, “The Tryst”, was made by H.C. Buckland 
of Grand Junction, Colo. Owing to an oversight 
his name was omitted from beneath the cut. Mr. 
Buckland is an adept with the camera and a close 
student of photography, and we hope soon again 
to be favored with other photographs from him, 


Our bright Western cotemporary, Western 
Sports of San Francisco, sustained a severe loss 
by fire during the past month, by which they lost 
their entire plant and everything connected with 
the paper. The warm event seems to have thrown 
some fire into the editorial end, for it blazes away 
with its usual brightness, and neither by expres- 
sion in the columms nor by any dampness in its 
ardor would anyone suspect such a cruel marau 
— as a fire-extinguisher had been called into 
play. 


Burke & Jones, manufacturers of photographic 
specialties and supplies, of SY Madison street, 
Chicago, have issued their IS catalogue, which 
they are sending out to all camera dealers and 
enthusiasts free. Itis a particularly interesting 
booklet, containing fifty pages of matter, descrip 
tive of every apparatus and appliance known and 
used in the photographic art. Burke & Jones are 
one of the strongest and most reliable houses in 
the business, and their trade is annually grow- 
ing larger. 


We recently received a polite invitation to the 
gathering of the San Francisco clans, or in other 
words, to the “fifth annual old men’s run” on May 
th. Owing to our trving engagement at ho 
on that day, at which we were kept busy follow 
ing the merciless pacemakers on the spring cen. 
tury run of the C. R. C. to Evans, Colo., and to 
our unfavorable geographical location, we were 
compelled to decline Rrother Bernay’s very seduc- 
tive invitation to potter along with him. The 
committee in charge, styling themselves the 
“fossilized reconcentrados” have our thanks for 
the invitation, just the same. 


In the happy old days of the ordinary, when 
every bicycle rider in every western city knew 
every other bicycle rider of the same place, we 
knew and revered a bright young man whose 
name was linked with much of the old-time cycle 
history of Denver. We refer to Cliff W. Parsons 
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of the Ramblers. For several years past he has 
been located at Clifton, Ariz., in charge of a 
branch of the extensive business of the Arizona 
Copper Co. Mr. Parsons’ old Western friends will 
rejoice when they hear that he is now engaged to 
be married, has been promoted in business and 
that a honeymoon trip to the Queen City may be 
expected most any day. It's the same old story, 
and Mr. Parsons has our heartiest wishes for 
future happiness and success. 


F. Cortez Wilson & Co, of 241 Lake street, 
Chicago, are receiving much attention from 
sportsmen and campers through their Kamp 
Komfort Heater which they have placed on the 
market. In planning this stove the above 
pany had in view the production of a heater that 
was strong and compact, that could be used as a 
container for necessary camp cooking utensils 
and table ware, that in use would be an effective 
heater in which the fire could be controlled to 
keep over night, that would be safe from causing 
accidental tires, either through coals falling out 
through openings in the stove,or from sparks 
thrown out from the pipe, that had no projections 
to get jammed out of shape in shipping, that 
could be locked. In these aims they have ex- 
ceeded our expectations, as the Kamp Normfort 
meets all the above mentioned requirements. F. 
Cortez Wilson & Co. issue a descriptive pam- 
phlet on their several implements in this line, 
which they will mail to anyone free. 


The 8. A. N. W. trap shooting tournament will 
be held this year at Vancouver, B. C., June 29, 
July land 2. 


The Berthoud (Colo,) Gun Club held a prize shoot 
on Decoration Day. A splendid array of prizes 
was competed for, 


Grand Forks, N. D., boasts of a well-organized 
un club, the shoots of which are participated in 
»y the best class of the citizens. 


At the medal shoot of the Olympy Gun Club of 
San Francisco, May 8, W. J. Golcher was the only 
man who succeeded in shooting through the 
string of twelve birds without a miss. 


The Dupont Gun Club of Omaha has made a 
number of improvements on its grounds. A very 
nice view of the trap is afforded from the porch 
_ hich has been added to the east side of the club 


The Del Norte (Colo) Gun Club has developed 
a taste for social features, with the result that 
regular entertainments are held, participated in 
by club talent. 


The Salida (Colo.) Rifle Club was organized on 
the 3rd ult., with fifty-one charter members. The 
ofticers elected are as follows: Captain, D. H. 
Craig; first lieutenant, Dr. |. T. Jones; second lieu- 
tenant, Jesse Stringley. 


One of our subscribers writes from Evanston, 
Wvyo., that a rifle club was lately organized at 
Spring Gulch, a town tributary to the famous 
game resort, Jackson Hole. He suggests that, as 
the best shooters in the team are women, it stands 
the boys in hand to practice up, as he believes 
a challenge is imminent. 


Lieutenant C.S. Richmond made an exceptional 
score recently at Savannah with a 3Scaliber Colt's 
new army revolver, plain open sights, using U. M. 
C BS long Colt cartridges. After announcing be- 
fore reliable witnesses his intention to try for a 
record, % shots, he piled up 148 out of a possible 
1%. In shots he scored the possible—o points 
each—and the other two shots were 4. This rec- 


ord was made in the open air, distance 3 yards. 
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The “CHIC” CAMERA 


For Cyclists, Tourists and Sportsmen. 


Carries twelve plates. 
Plateholders made of aluminum. 
Light, practical and scientific. 
Twelve exposures in twelve seconds. 
No slides todraw. No fumbling. 
No time lost in focusing. 

Always ready for snap shooting. 
Achromatic Meniscus Lens. 
Shutter always set. 

Two view finders. 

Two tripod sockets. 


Every Camera Guaranteed. 


De “i to 

of United States Illustrated Catalogue for five one-cent stamps. 
(oNE,--- 

804 Champlain Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Guns, Rifles, ogg The Pueblo 


Ammunition . . Price, $75.00. 


modern ge made today. Full 
e flush joint frames; 2) in. drop to crank hanger, 
AND Sporting Goods one-piece (Fauber) cranks, Thor head fittings, 
finest steel seamiess tubing; any color enamel; 
any gear or tire; Baldwin detachable chain; 
SEND FOR OUR NEW PRICE List nickel fork crowns and fork tips; rear stay ends 
and Save Yourself Money. Spe- nickled,. 
cial discount on Base Bail Goods 
to teams andclubs. Tennis and Made in the West for ce W. Fowler 
Golf Goods. Highest score in 
the State made with our Hand 


la wh ve Shells. ; Western People by the Cycle Company, 
C. G. & H. STRANG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Professor .. 
e and Miss McKay, 
ATTIK & CROSS + Instructors in Fencing 


and Pysical Culturegeeeeeee 


Prof. McKay has the best equipped Fencing 
Room west of New York. He will give 3netruc- 
tions in fencing and other lines of physical culture 


@ (AXIDERMISTS& Turriers, TWENTY the pest. four 
YEARS years in Denverin building 


EXPERIENCE. ? Pulmonary Invalids by 


a new method of training. 


Small, weak or undeveloped boys and girls can be 
GRAND AVENUE, 4.6 made strong and well developed in their younger 
years by careful training. Spinal curvature can 

. »« « Glenwood Springs, Colo. be cured by exercise if taken in time. 


Gymnasium, Denison Bidg., 


Reference: DALL DEWEESE, Canon City, Colo. Cor. Fourteenth and Stout Sts., Denver. 
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4D VERTISEMENTS. 


Cameras . | 
FROM $2.50 to $5. 


Supplies of every description for making and 
finishing photographs complete. 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 


We are Manufacturers, Importers and Trade 


Agents, and Supply Dealers at Lowest 
Manufacturers Prices. 
CATLOGUES FREE 


JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 


311 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


The 


" American Pigeon 


The New Clay Target. 
# The Great Flyer and Breaker. 


Its neat design, fine finish, and even bal- 
ance insure a perfect flight. It 
may be thrown from any 
trap of standard make 


Ask your dealer for them or address . . . 
COLLIER SHOT TOWER WORKS, St. Louis§ 
OMAHA SHOT AND LEAD WORKS, Omaha. 


CONTINENTAL SHOT AND LEAD WORKS, 
Kansas City. 


CHICAGO SHOT TOWER WORKS, Chicago. 


| 


No. 15 Tourist Case. 


A practical attachment for the wheel as well as 


a convenient one for your summer's trips. 
Price, : - - $1.25 
Better onesfor - - 3.00 


No. 
4S 
Lug- 
gage 
Car- 


rier... | 


Price, - $1.25 
Others for Bec. to - - 150 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
- - 


Distributing 


Depot for ‘Newton Tir riding 


Serv # -eable 


‘Colorado Cycle Supply Co., 


EXCLUSIVE CYCLE SUPPLY HOUSE, 
f@ee—1715 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Perfect Trimmer for Prints 


Price, 25 Cents 


Our Catalogue is just out. It contains many 
new and meritorious articles. 
Send for a copy. 


BURKE & JAMES, 


of 87 Madison Street, 
otographic 
cago, Ill. 


U 
On the Line of the . . 


Union Pacific 
- » FOR TOURISTS .. 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaches all the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the Mid-Continent. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find in scores of localities along this line, 

game worthy of their skill, such as Bear, 
A Mountain Lion, Coyotes, Etk, Deer, 
Everywhere Antelope, Mountain Sheep, and 
Are Beautiful Feathered game of all kinds. 


Streams well stocked with Trout. 


ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for hunting, or information 
in regard to the UNION PACIFIC will be 
furnished on application to 


GEO. ADY, Gen’'l Agt., 
M1 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Or E. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Coins of the Bibleee 


Exact Reproductions 
in Color, Weight, Size. 

No. :—Half Shekel (sacred tribute money). 
See Ex. 30:13-16. 

No. The Denarius (referred to by 
Christ). See Matt. 22:10. 


No. 3—The Sestertius (Judea Capta). See 
Luke 19:41 and at:20. 


No Bible Student Should be Without Chem. 
Special Terms to Classes. 
Agents wanted in every Sunday-school. 
The originals are worth over $100, and 
have never before been duplicated. Sent 


paid, with complete description, for 10 
ot 0 each. The set of ; for a5 cents. 


Syracuse Classical Zoin 


310 Lemon $t., Syracuse, ¥. 


Santa Fe Route Train Service. 


No extra charge is made on Santa Fe Route 
limited trains between all points. 

Fast vestibuled train for all points leaves Den- 
ver at 7 p. m., Colorado Springs 9:40 p. m., Pueblo 
11:6 p. m., daily, running solid to Chicago via 
Kansas City without change; carrying Pullman 
Palace Sleepers and Chair Cars; making direct 
connections for all points in Texas. 

The shortest and most direct route to Califor- 
nia and Mexico points. All dining cars and eat- 
ing houses under management of Fred Harvey. 

or full information, rates, time cards, etc., 
address J. P. HALL, Gen’! Agt., Denver, Colo. 


F. W. BARTLETT. C. A. BARTLETT. 


BARTLETT BROS., 
Caxidermists and Furriers, 


134 E. Fifth St., Leadville, Colo. 


We make a Specialty of Collecting Birds,Animals 
Fish,etc., Mounted or Unmounted, for Private 
Individuals or Museums. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


The 
| 
Ideal @ 
Pri nt We XN 
Trim- 
mer. 
| 
> = 
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Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; 82.00 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise 
ment unless otherwise agreed, 


C. W. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Refs.: R. R. 
Wright, Jr., Denver; M. H. Fitch, Pueblo; J. 
C. Elliott, Topeka, Kas. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 


New Castle, Colo. 


Outfitter and Guide .. 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit von. 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


The 


Right Route 


To t fe 


Klondike & 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
Lake City, for ratesand copy of Klondike 
folder. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 
Rudolf Borcherdt & Son., 
Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 
Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
Science. 

All objects of Natural History mounted and 


prepared in a superior manner. fine line of 
mounted game heads always on hand. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 


In Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for particulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist, Thisis important. It is essential 
for fine work. 
Studio Laboratory, 
1416 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


MAX MELSHEIMER, 


JACOB MACK, 
President. 


Treasurer. 


Milwaukee- Brewery 
Company.... 


BEER AND PORTER 1336-1348 
TENTH STREET, 
KEGS ano 
BOTTLES. DENVER, COLO. 


Time is Soon Here! . . 


Don’t Forget Your 
FISH 
It Must be Wrapped & Varnished 
Send to 


A. W. PETERSON, 1533 Larimer St. 


A. E. RINEHART, 


Ps YRTRAIT 
HOTOGRAPHER,. 


1690 Arapahoe St. Denver. 


Denver Art ana 
Mercantile Co. 


912 Sixteenth St. DENVER. 
Denver's Leading Picture Framers and 
Dealers in Artists’ Material. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* ROFF’S TAVERN, 


. . Petersburg, Colo. . . 


PROPRIETRESS. 


The Popular Resort of the Cyclists. 
espectable. Courteous Attendants. No 
Cyclist goes to or from Littleton 
without stopping at 


Pleasant, 


"wo NEW 
MATT PAPERS... 


Just the thing for the Amateur 
Photographer, the manipulation 
being both simple and rapid. 


RELEA MATT is a pure collodion 
paper. Itis REALLY MATT, not a 
semi-gloss paper. The prints on 
this paper are more like platinum 
prints than any other paper on 
the market. 


VINDEX MATT is a gelatine matt 
paper, the results resembling car- 
bon prints. <Any tint from red 
chalk to engraving black can be 
obtained. Both these papers can 

be toned in a single separate tone- 

ing bath. 


We also manufacture’ Peerless and 
Speciak Brilliant Papers and Enamel 
and Matt Bromide Papers 

PALMER & CROUGHTON, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DOUBLE BAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


FAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Abb POINTS 


AGUPLG 


gi 
4 
j 
MRS. B. ZICK, 
] 
~ 
Ah 


AD 


“Gold Dust” Send for Booklet. 


Mr. Fanning, at St. Louis, November 3, in main event, scored & 
straight, taking third of first money, = pee Diamond Trophy. No- 
vember 4, in individual match, scored 99-100, 


r l a Using U. Base A. Repeater, inch 
tw ur conical base shells, neh engt 

° opu an 45 grains Gold Dust, one B. E., one 4 inch B. E., one thin 
Economica! card, orsimply three B. E., I's ounces No. 7 or No. 7%, 


chilled shot. 
42 grains Gold Dust, one B. E., one \% inch B. E., one B. E. or 
Target Loudse three E.. No. "yor No. chilled shot. 
Dust 
Is hard grained, quick, clean, cheapest, best. SOLD 16 OUNCES TO THE POUND. 


One pound will load 155 cartidges, using 4 grains to the load. + Use 
GOLD DusT MEASUREs, which measure in grains weight. 


U. S. SMOKELESS POWDER CO., 


W. L. COLVILLE, Manager, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Theee22e The Benefits of Two Policies in One. 


Select Life Co. 


Jackson Bidg., 17th and Tremont Sts., Denver, Colo. 
Hon. T. S. McMurray, C. W. Stone, A. E. Thomas, 


(Mayor of Denver) President. Secretary and Manager. 


Gost for $2,000Life Insur-*¥ 
- including $10.50 per week 
ance, accident indemnity and The LANe 
total disibility benefits: 
= ~ EACH policy is for $2,000 straight life insurance and pro- 
Age. Aneaes Rate Age. |Annual Rate vides for 30.50 per week accident indemnity and 


one-half the pclicy in cash in case of blindness or 
~~ total disability; also $0 for loss of hand or foot. 


City Manager. 


IS to 35 $20.00 3s $30.40 DOUBLE indemnity is paid for an accident while travel- 
26 20.80 38 31.20 ing as a passenger ina public conveyance propelled 
by steam, cable or electricity. 
20 23.20 42 33.60 ONE, TWO or THREE policies of 22,0 each will be issued 
30 24.00 as 34.40 to the same person. 
4 bon >| yd TWO medical examinations of each applicant required in 
# . all cases and $.00 of the admission fee is to pay 
27.20 a7 
bo) 28.00 4s 38.40 In the event of the death of a member within two years 
36 28.80 49 39.20 from the date of the policy, the amount to be paid is 
37 29.60 30 10.00 $1,000 and in addition thereto all premiums paid by 
DMISSION FE The policy is INCONTESTABLE from any cause after two 
A St FEE. 
in years, except failure to pay premiums. 
One policy ($2,000) .................... $15.00 
pete ies After twenty no further cash payments are 
policies ($6,000). 2.00 required. 


Throw Away... WHEN YOU GO TO . 


That old factory knife and get a hunting 
— that you can chop down a tree Pueblo STOP AT THE 
"E. H. MORSE, 
GUNSMITH AND NOVELTY Works, Southern Hotel. 
111 Huerfano Street. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MOMENT’S ATTENTION. IT WILL PAY YOu. 
WE LOWER THE PRICE" ON ALL CYCLE SUPPLIES 
. WE ARE WESTERN AGENTS FOR . . . 
Wood Rims, Drilled and Undrilled, Plain and E F , 
Dra ke Mfg. Co’s White at 
Also Neustadt ycle Supply Co.’s Standard Goods. 
olumbia Single Tube Tires, Per Pair, $3.50. 


GERWING & TAYLOR, western agents. 


Dealers and Repair Men Jobbers of Cycle Materials of Every Description. 
Write Us. 1727-29 STOUT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


-ALL -.- POINTS EAST< | Akg 


Gulf — 
Road 


Is ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR 

AND 

PROGRESSIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
COLORADO 


ITS TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 

Denver 

AND 


Colorade Springs@eo 
Is PARTICULARLY 

PLEASING, IS VERY 

FREQUENT, 

AND IS LIBERALLY 

PATRONIZED 


OURS IS THE LINE 
DENVER TO 


THE WABASH LINE| CRIPPLE CREEK .. 


Luxurious, Level, Lively. OUR DENVER CITY TICKET OFFICE IS CORNER 

Cc. M. HASIPSON, OF SEVENTEENTH AND CURTIS STREETS.” ALL 

1035 17th St., Denver Commercial Agent | TRAINS RUN TO AND FROM THE UNION DEPOT 


Yellowstone National Park.*.*Great Shoshone Falls.+.* 
Soda Springs, Idahot.*Bailey Hot Springs+ 


ALL OF THESE FAMOUS RESORTS ARE ON 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Which is THE ONLY LINE passing through the thriving and attractive states 
of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and Montana. 


weeeFinest Fishing and Munting in the 


Ss. M. ECCLES, GENERAL OFFICE, D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Traffic Mgr. Salt Lake City. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Elevating 


Refining 
instructive — 


WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 
AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
OF COURSE, 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


ADVERTISEM "NTS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BOSTON: PHILA: BALTIMOR 


C. D. FOSTER, 


DEALER IN 


Photographic Supplies. 


AGENCY FOR 


$ The Stanley Dry Plate 


Kirkland’s Lithium, Nepera-Bromide, ~— Velox, Blue Print 
and other PHOTO PAPERS. . 


VIVE CAMERAS 
432 Sixteenth St., 


and Outfits. 
on Photography. 


Chemicals and Photo Mounts. Books 


DENVER, Colo. 


The U.S. 
TRIP 
CYCLOM 
ETER. 


TOTA 2S BE 
7S 


SET BACK 

Price, $1.25. 
iste r of 100 
Sasiest 


Polished Nickel. 
10,000 Miles, with independent trip re 


miles. Positive mechanism. 
to read. Largest tigures. 


Made for all sizes, from BY) to 60 in. wheels. 


The U. S. Manufacturing Co., 


FOND DV LAC, wis. 


DENVER DEPOT: 
Wewatta, bet. 27st and 22d. Sts 


HALOZIERE CO 4 
Golden 
| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
$ Take Notice of its Weight and Dimensions: 


Weight, 17 ounces; Size, Ig in. x5'Qx6. 


ese 


FOLDING GEM ~~ 


Price, $7.00. 


»< F This price includes Leather Carrying Case and One Plate Holder, 
The Smallest and Lightest Camera Ever Constructed 
. « « for the Size of Picture it will Take . .. 


It seems almost impossible that an instrument of such superior 
workmanship and quality can be sold at this low figure; yet, such is the 
fact, and, today, this Camera has no equal for the price. It is fitted with 
a single achromatic lens and covers a 4x5 plate, sharp, to the edges. It is 
universal focus when pulled out to the end of slide. It is fitted with 
a brilliant view-finder and level and a finger release for time and instan- 
taneous exposures.——__— 


on Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Cameras and Photo Supplies. 


The Standard Fire Brick Co., Wholesale and Retail 


429 xX7th Street, Dealers in Photographic 
DENVER, COLO. Supplies - - - - 


H. A. CHAFFIN, F. H. CHAFFIN. 
GkEo. W. HOUSE. GEo. E. BURLESON 


.. 


FACTORY’. 


FY Beef Hides for Lap Redes & Rugs 
Mise atl Kinde of Furs dressed 


Single Tuke Tires 


Much Superior to Anything 
Heretofore Put on the Market. 


Tanning Sportsmen’s Trophies a Specialty. 


The DENVER RIFLE RANGE 

The é. BH. B. COMPANY, le on ond 

Trains leave daily Sand lla. .2and 4p. m. 


DENVER, COLO. Sunday 9and ll a. m., 2 and 4p. m. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


3 
Wine 
= 
> 
‘ 
| 
GROFR 
| kindof Leather 
fitteation to long haved 
i 
: 
Avy Ao x 


D VEE: TISEMEN: #8. 


E. F. SMITH, 
First-Class Cycle Repairing « Specialty. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 


1760 California St., - - DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 
REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
KECUTED. GUARANTEEO 


JOSEPH LEIF ee Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


The Old Reliable . . 


Taylor’s Free Museum 
Taxidermist and Furrier 


Dealer in Game Heads, Indian and Mexi- 
can Curios, Native Jewelry and Minerals. 


1700 and 1702 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Copying, Enlarging and 
Bromide Prints. : 


MUNIER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work 


Developed, Printed 
Room 33, 1617 Lawrence St... DENVER, CoLo. 


Developing While 
You Wait. : : 


and Finished. 


1606 
ST. 


SPECIAL 


DENVER, 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS——— 


———j round to Order 


coLo. 


and Fitted to the Eyes 
ror Cincutar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, 

e@FISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


All Kinds of Repairin 


@ Lawrence A 
Satisfaction Guarant 


ENVER, Coro. 


++SMOKE~~ 
D.M.C. Cigar 


as for spectacles. : : : : 
J. V. Bowen, 


Rifle Sight Glass . 
Correspondence solicited from 
TREAS. 


Scientifically ground to suit 
youreyes. I make a specialty of 
3 examining eyes and grinding 
out-of-town riflemen. 


lenses for this purpose, as well 
1627 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


W.R. Hane, 
GEN'L MGR. 


COMBINED 
CAPACITY 
oF MINES 
1,200 TONS 
DAILY. 


TELEPHONE 405 


A. T. ALLEN, 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Taxidermist« 
1536 California St. 


DENVER, . COLO. 


JOHN KANE, 
Manacer, 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


Most Complete Shootin 
in America. Elegant 

Electric Traps mn to the 
Public Every hay n the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R.R. 


Park 
ouse. 


. 

orrices 

od 

4 4 4 4 

@ 
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The George Tritch Hardware Co., 
SPORTING GOODS, 
##DEPART MENT 


Gums. Fishine Tackle Seventeenth Street, 
uns, Fishing Tackle, 
SSporting Goods Denver, Colo. 


Trico ano Tave. 


Headquarters for Baseball and Tennis Goods. 


Fishi Rod Wood, Cane, Bamboo, Lancewood, Split Bamboo, 2 cents to 
ishing $25.00 each. 

P “American,” “Standard,” “Rocky Mountain,” “Gold Medal” and 
Trout Flies . “Imported Irish,” 25 cents to $2.00 per dozen. 

‘ Cotten, Linen, Lisle Thread--laid and braided, Silk—-oiled, braided 
Trout Lines . and enameled, 5 cents to $2.00 each. 


Reel “Hendryx,” “Featherlight,” “Expert,” Aluminum, Martin's Auto- 
meee matic, 15 cents to $7.50 each. 
Waders “Bay State,” “Boston,” and “Goodyear” Rubber Boots, Goodyear's 


*  * dull finish, Mackintosh and Moleskin Leggins and Wading Stock- 
ings, $3.75 to $15 per pair. 


EVERY EQUIPMENT FOR THE FISHERMAN. 


OUR 


Special No. 


CAMERA 


For4 xX 5 PICTURES 
& IS FITTED WITHA Double Lens 

: ae 225. No matter how fine the Single Achro- 

‘i matic Lens may be, there is always a 

, doubt about it cutting a 445 plate sharp to 

the edge. There is no doubt about 
Our No. 4, We GUARANTEE it to take a perfectly sharp picture. 
Price, with Double Plate Extra Plate Holders .... . 75c 


Holder, ( Peeyust to any part of ° We handle C and Pt Sup- 


All the Popular Makes of Cameras ALL THE STANDARD BRANDS OF SUPPLIES AT REDUCED PRICES 


Chicago Camera Company. 


ANSW' 


84 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. ILL. 
= 
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THE SPECIAL 


4 Clipper is beyond any question of doubt a better bicycle 
than any wheel made and sold at a lower . Many 
makers claim to make the “best on earth;” “a better 
wheel than was sold last year at one hundred,” etc., etc., 
yet the price is half what they asked last year. No 
maker on earth can cut his last year's prices in two and 
maintain a grade equal to the Clipper. If his last year’s 
price was lat he claimed—very low what is he doing to 
you this year? If he deceived you last year is it safe to 
trust him this? Think a bit. It may pay you. For 


people have sold the wheel they made the largest number 
of at a price which would admit its being retailed at 
seventy-five dollars or a little less for cash on delivery, 
while other makers were asking twice as much for no bet- 
ter bicycles. Clippers always have been sold at a reason- 
able margin of profit above flat factory cost, as cost of 
material and increased facilities reduced cost to make, 
Clippers were improved. In other words what was gained 
in this way was given back to riders in improvements and 
up-to-date-ness. We now offer the very highest grade 
and most modern bicycle made at no greater price than 
always asked for Clippers. The wheel they all try to 
imitave in everything but quality. 


; The Clipper People, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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STEVENS 
RIFLES 


ane THE STANDARD vor 
ACCURACY 


DURABILITY 


THE STEVENS 
RIPLES ARE 
ee 


“Take-D 
aKke-VOowns 
We furnish interchangeable barrels, so 
you can have several rifles 
with only one action. 

Send for our new M4-page catalogue, de- 
scribing our complete line of Rifles and 
Pistols. Free on receipt of stamps for 
postage. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
P. O. Box 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Basy Riding. 


Serviceable. 


Fast. 


16 


MADE 


SINGLE 


LG 


DOUBLE 


TUBE 


NEWTON 
TIRES, 


* 
We [ake 


a Specialty 


Inner 
Tubes. 


Our Tires are Constructed Only of the Best Rubber and Fabric. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO : 
The Colorado Cycle Supply Co., 
Agents for 1715 Champa St.. Denver, Colo... 


Colorado, New Mexico, Wvoming and Utah. 


Stephens & Hickok, 


483 South Broadway, 


Agents for Pacitic coast. Los Angeles, Cal, 
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